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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
MARCH. 


In March, the Winter’s last wild throes are seen, 

With days of sunlight coming in between; 

A strange commingling breath of heat and cold, 

And howling winds that sweep the barren wold. 

The bleakest month of all the varied year, 

But, at its close, the bare brown hills appear. 
—Clarence Hawkes. 
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FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 


By Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 
Author of “* Fruits and How to Use Them;” “ House Decorations ;” 
“ The Busy Body Club,” etc. 

HE indissoluble relationship be- 
tween food and health is con- 
ceded by all who have given 
the subject consideration. No 
less an authority than Sir 
Henry Thompson asserts that 
“of all diseases afflicting per- 
sons who have reached middle 
life, more than one-half result 
from errors of diet.” Con- 
cerning the same_ subject, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: 
“T believe that medical cura- 
tive treatment will by and by 

resolve itself, in great measure, into modifications of 

food swallowed and breathed. The effects of milk, 
vegetable diet and gluten bread in diabetes, and 
even the audacious water cure and grape cure, are 
only hints as to what will be accomplished when we 
have learned what organic elements are deficient or 
in excess in a chronic disease, and the best way of 
correcting the abnormal condition, just as an agricul- 


turist ascertains the wants of his crop and modifies 
the composition of his soil.” 

Nor does this view militate against a proper appre- 
ciation of the tremendous influence of mind over 
matter. But while it is asserted by devotees that it is 
no sort of consequence what we eat or drink, or 
wherewithal we are clothed, with strange absurdity 
they continue to eat and drink like common mortals. 

From experience and intuition we conclude that 
those organs through which mind acts must receive 
due care or they will perish. Whatever the angels of 
heaven may do, or the adepts of the East, it holds 
true that in A. D., 1895, we have not yet reached a 
plane superior to the sirocco and the cyclone, and 
that the pangs of hunger still continue to exhaust 
the frame. Will and wisdom can do much, but he 
alone conquers who works with law, not against it. 

As it is often the case that the seeds of lifelong 
suffering are sowed in early life through the igno- 
rance of parents, all the light that can be thrown 
upon the food question should be eagerly sought by 
housekeepers. 

To begin, we will reiterate that all food is divided 
into the nitrogenous or muscle-building, the carbo- 
naceous or heat-giving and the mineral salts, or brain, 
nerve and bone feeders. ‘There must also be waste 
material for bulk, and eliminators to carry off de- 
vitalized matter—that is, matter from which nourish- 
ment has been extracted. 

It is apparent that in summer the organism needs 
cooling foods and in winter heating materials. To 
disregard this rule, particularly in the case of per- 
sons taking little exercise, is to clog the liver with an 
excess of fat and starch, since it is the bile that helps 
to digest these substances. The effects are blotches, 
pimples, sores, a sallow complexion, a bad taste in 
the mouth, tendency to take cold on the slightest 
provocation or even without it, and a condition pop- 
ularly known as “bilious.” There is a lack of tone 
and energy, dull headache and depression of spirits. 
The system weakens under the strain in trying to 
digest the wrong class of foods and probably an ex- 
cess of all foods. 

The diet of such invalids—for invalids they are— 
should be poor in fat, butter, sugar, gravies, sauces, 
fine white flour, condiments and coffee. In place of 
these put lean meat, sparingly used, a soft boiled or 
shirred egg or two, whole wheat bread well toasted, 
tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, and very little sweets. 
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Cooked or uncooked acid fruits with little sugar, at 
breakfast and dinner, are, in these complaints, of 
greater value than the ingredients of every drug 
store in the land. It is necessary, though, that they 
should be perfectly ripe, fresh and unblemished. The 
juice of half a lemon in a little water, unsweetened, 
on retiring, acts like a charm on many a chronic in- 
valid. Could people only know the delightful prop- 
erties residing in our own Northern apple, and the 
cleansing nourishment encased in berries, grapes, 
dates, figs and prunes, it would subserve, to a re- 
markable degree, public health and morals. 

To drop a meal or two every week and give the 
eliminators opportunity to do their work is an excel- 
lent practice. Not alone for religious, but for thera- 
peutical reasons, is there wisdom in the fasts of the 
Hebraic and Roman Catholic churches. Yet to fast 
too long or too frequently is to weaken the stomach. 

A person inclined to liver difficulties needs at all 
times to avoid rich, concentrated foods, or he will 
pay constant fees for medicine. To keep up a supply 
of heat-forming foods in hot weather is about as 
reasonable as to dress in heavy flannels. The or- 
gans of secretion, especially the kidneys and liver, are 
overworked, and inflammatory diseases are then 
imminent. 

In winter the process is reversed. Should the 
chronic invalid be inclined to chilliness, with cold 
extremities and a “low” state generally, then, in 
place of ‘the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” he 
must depend upon heating foods, reinforced by 
native will and energy. For those engaged indoors 
who take little exercise, fresh beef, mutton, lamb and 
chicken, whole wheat bread toasted, one or two vege- 
tables that grow in the sun, and a dish once a day 
prepared from yellow corn meal are excellent. Out 
of these things each can select for himself that which 
best suits his case. 

By that wise provision of nature everywhere ob- 
servable, yellow corn, yielding six times as much 
heat as the same weight of the Southern white corn, 
grows where its peculiar property is most needed. 
Hence it is a winter food, and may be made palatable 
in a variety of ways. As a quickly-made breakfast 
mush, with melted butter and sirup, it is objection- 
able even to the most vigorous stomach. 

And now a word concerning-the preparation of 
vegetables and grains. 

The cells of cereals and many vegetables are tough 
and solid membranes. Within each are enclosed 
nutrition. Now these cells burst open only when 
cooked for a long time at a high temperature. Espe- 
cially is this the case with cereals. Any preparation 

of wheat put into water that is below the boiling 
point, and cooked as mush is usually served, remains 
a pasty, indigestible mass. The cells are tough and 
unopened. 

If we sift the wheat into water turbulently boiling, 
these same cells “pop” open at once, freeing the 
contents. Along continuance of cooking makes the 
grain thoroughly assimilable. A breakfast dish 


cooked five minutes in a half-hearted way will in time 
weaken the stomach of anything short of an ox. 

In addition, if the breakfast food is bolted without 
mastication, the stomach of a person sensitively con- 
stituted refuses to do anything with the pasty mass. 
It is sent on to the second stomach, the duodenum, 
where, in consequence of the closed cell membranes, 
and the lack of the first process of digestion, it fer- 
ments and sours. As an eminent medical man perti- 
nently stated, “The stomachs of half the people 
going about the street are about in the condition of 
an old vinegar barrel.” Intestinal dyspepsia is the 
direct consequence of such feeding. 

Corn meal ought to be boiled two hours at least. 
Four hours are better. The various preparations of 
wheat and oats, with one or two exceptions, need 
hard boiling nearly an hour. When prepared the day 
previous and reheated in a double boiler, they are as 
good as when fresh and can be made ready for an 
early breakfast. It is far better to discard cereals 
than to serve them imperfectly cooked. Oatmeal is 
less readily digested than wheat, unless made into a 
thin porridge. 

Fried foods must be avoided by the invalid. Fried 
potatoes belong in the same category as lard. In 
fact, the less frying, the better. 

To eat when fatigued, hurried and worried, induces 
dyspepsia, even if the cuisine is perfect. 

The very air is saturated with nervous excitability. 
Men rush through their meals as if life depended 
upon celerity. Restaurants bear the sign, “ Five- 
minute lunches.” Sandwiches made from bread as 
innutritious as chips, with ham and beef like leather, 
flanked by bilious pies, are washed down by coffee 
strong enough to bear up an egg. On the farm, fried 
pork and soggy potatoes precede doughnuts and 
cake, moistened with tea rich in tannin and boiled in 
tin. And then people are amazed at the prevalence 
of dyspepsia and heart failure ! 

Dyspepsia, if produced on one hand by an excess 
of bolted cereals and other starchy foods, is often, 
on the other, induced by a diet excessively rich in 
nutrition and with too little waste material. 

A brilliant young journalist, prematurely broken 
down, fell among the Shakers of Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
Weary and disheartened, he put himself under the 
care of good old Elder Frederick Evans. 

At once for stimulating nourishment was substituted 
the deliciously prepared fruits, vegetables and cereals 
of the Shakers. 

At first it seemed as if he could not survive. But 
he had the courage to keep to the new course. Soon 
he slowly began to crawl up hill, literally and meta- 

phorically. At the end of a few months he left his 
good friends, rejuvenated, and returned to New York 
indoctrinated with a belief in the sweet and simple 
vegetarianism of the Shakers. To-day he is one of 
the influential editors of the far West. 

That many a sufferer accustomed to a rich diet and 
overwork would find a new life by a complete rever- 
sion of all his habits, scarcely needs stating. Yet, 
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unless he is able to recast his work, amusement and 
habits, a meat diet seems a necessity. 

For sentimental reasons, if no other, it would be 
charming to dispense with the slaughter of animals. 
There are those possessing rugged constitutions who 
readily attract vitality from many sources, and who 
do not need flesh food. Mathieu Williams says that 
such indulgence is a “ nasty habit,” and that it seems 
to be connected with the increase in the development 
of cancer. Yet, even so, he does not advise a return 
to vegetarianism. 

This is a youthful planet, not yet developed and 
harmonious, and few persons are sufficiently masters 
of themselves and their environments to dwell apart 
from the prevailing spirit of haste and waste of ner- 
vous force. We are all subject to the intensed electric 
life surging and boiling through civilization. 

It is also true that vegetables, when contrasted 
with animal substances, are negative in nature. The 
latter, beside containing more vitality than the 
former, furnishes it in a higher state of refinement 
and concentration. The nearer other organizations 
approach man, the more readily and fully they impart 
that energy and vitality of which the modern stands 
in need. Usually, it is conceded that more force is 
needed to assimilate the constituents of vegetables 
and cereals than of flesh. 

Still, many invalids consume too much meat. In 
this regard, judgment and experience are the only 
teachers. Pork in all its forms is, to persons of re- 
finement, a slow poison unless an occasional mouth- 
ful of tender, well-cooked ham or bacon is used as 
an appetizer. 

It appears to be the rule that in a negative state of 
the system a positive food is indicated, and zie versa. 

Among nitrogenous foods, beans and peas are pre- 
eminent. Yet nothing is a greater tax on the digestion 
than fully-ripened legumes. A porridge made from 
them would be disastrous to an invalid, while beef or 
mutton broth, though less nutritious, is easily appro- 
priated. One reason of this is because the hard skin 
of legumes is impervious to gastric juice. 

In connection with a meat diet, one of the most 
noted physicians of New York, Dr. J. H. Saulsbury, 
has achieved immense success. His treatment con- 
sists, first, in prescribing the drinkifig of hot water 
an hour before meals; second, in restricting the 
patient to lean beef. This is scraped or minced, and 
then either broiled or fried in a very hot pan until 
the red color has disappeared. It is eaten with a 
modicum of salt and butter, and is almost always 
followed by great improvement, if not convalescence. 

Obviously this easily digested and nutritious dish, 
unmixed with any other, yields the greatest amount 
of nourishment with the least expenditure of vital 
force. To this end, the destruction of tough con- 
nective tissue greatly tends. 

The success of this treatment illustrates the fact 
that, for invalids, a mixed and complicated dietary 
sorely obstructs assimilation and taxes the vitality. 
That this regimen is invaluable in the case of most 


dyspeptics has been repeatedly proven. After a few 
weeks the patient should gradually partake of a mixed 
diet, consisting of elements in simple combinations. 
To continue too long upon a one-sided dietary is 
weakening. Like all other organs, the stomach 
must have exercise. In ordinary cases it should be 
well ‘filled once a day. To stretch it to repletion 
thrice in twenty-four hours is suicidal to mind and 
body. 

The invalid should be wary of bread. To eat it 
rapidly, so that every cell is not submitted to the 
proper chemical action of saliva, is one of the causes 
of indigestion. The same may be said concerning 
all preparations that are not predigested—of buck- 
wheat, oats, white flour, corn and rye. In other 
words, all starch digestion begins in the mouth. 

Toast is recommended, because in it starch 1s par- 
tially changed into one form of sugar. And when 
toast is said, toast is meant, not bread browned on 
the outside while damp and sticky within. Other- 
wise it is better to eat the bread cold. 

To have a conception of the action of new bread, 
one has only to roll a bit of a fresh loaf between the 
fingers. The result is a soft, doughy ball, about as 
impervious to the digestive juices as a piece of india 
rubber. I can recall to mind entire families whose 
members eat new bread on every baking day and 
munch cake between meals. Some of them are al- 
ways ailing, yet the mothers wonder why their chil- 
dren are sickly, and are only comforted by laying 
their afflictions to the “hand of Providence.” 

In all illnesses, one of the best aids to health is to 
rest the diseased organs. For instance, in typhoid 
fever the intestines are the seat of trouble. To ad- 
minister solid food here might produce fatal results. 
In such cases nutritious broths and liquids are indi- 
cated. The meat juice should be prepared at home. 
So-called extracts serve more as stimulants than 
nutrients. A finely-minced pound of the round of 
beef, moistened with half a cupful of water, tightly 
covered and slightly baked, then strained and 
pressed, yields a delicious life-giving draught. 

In all acute diseases, the physician should be con- 
sulted in regard to nourishment. In scarlet fever, be- 
cause the kidneys and the skin are congested, nitrog- 
enous foods should be strictly avoided. And why? 
Because the kidneys and skin are those very organs 
that excrete nitrogen, and to feed the patient upon 
that would be to increase a strain already excessive. 
One might as well expect to strengthen a sprained 
ankle by walking upon it. And tombstones tell no 
tales of the slaughter committed by ignorance and 
affection while ministering to cherished invalids. 

Obedience to the old saw, “ Feed a cold and starve 
a fever,” has filled many a grave. 

At the beginning of a cold the diet should be 
sparse, but slightly stimulating and solid. To be 
avoided are greasy foods, pork, veal, game and cheese. 
To be used are toast and porridge made from whole 
wheat, boiled fish and white corn meal. Where per- 
fect quiet and repose can be maintained, a twenty- 
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four hours’ fast at the beginning of a cold may save 
a valuable life. 

In America, colds usually terminate in chronic 
catarrhs. Something may be due to the climate, 
something to the table habits of our people. Suf- 
ferers from this tenacious malady should consume 
no smoked or salted meat or fish. Salt hardens the 
albumen and makes it insoluble. Fermented liquors 
are forbidden; so should be tea, coffee, moist bread, 
cake and confectionery. 

It is generally the case that a full starch diet will 
aggravate catarrh. All starch in the stomach must 
first be converted into dextrose by contact with an 
acid, and that into sugar. Then, not before, it will 
be made into fat or heat. And it is the dicta of some 
successful practitioners that catarrhal sufferers, if 
partaking freely of such articles as potatoes and 
white flour, need to use freely some natural acids. 
These are to be obtained-from lime or lemon juice, 
currants, cranberries and other acidulated fruits, 
rather than from pickles. They further declare that 
when there is not enough acid to change starch into 
sugar, it will probably be thrown upon the mucous 
membrane, causing catarrh. If such is the case, it is 
surely far better to use a natural diet than to resort 
to sprays and snuffs. These tan the membranes in- 
stead of curing them. 

From catarrhal disorders women suffer more than 
men. Probably because indoor life weakens diges- 
tion; also, they are more inclined to consume sweets 
and made dishes. Is this why women generally in- 
dulge in pickles, because nature craves the neutral- 
izing acid? Fruits would be more efficacious, and 
will one day be used in place of them. 

Sick headache is aggravated, if not caused, by an 
excess of alkali, such as saleratus, soda and baking 
powders. The disuse of food stuffs containing these 
ingredients and the drinking, upon retiring, the juice 
of half a lemon in half a glass of unsweetened 
water will frequently prevent both nervous and sick 
headaches. 

In rheumatism, the physician will restrict the diet 
according tothe cause of illness. On general grounds, 
both vegetables and cold drinks are to be dropped. 

In all forms of vitiated blood, registering its de- 
pravity in various ways, beginning with eczema, and 
ranging through sores and tumors, erysipelas, scrof- 
ula and consumption, to that terrible cancer which is 
greatly on the increase, the patient cannot be too 
careful in the selection of aliments. A pure and nu- 
tritious, yet unstimulating diet, is imperative. It goes 
without saying that this must be assisted by the 
will, as well as by that lung food—pure air, a proper 
dress, bathing and exercises. And it must be evi- 
dent that malignant and perverted material will, 
under adverse conditions, develop into terrible afflic- 
tions. Whenever accumulated food stuff is neither 
digested nor eliminated, it is poison. Upon the 
weakness of one or more organs depends its mode 
of manifestation. 

Without doubt, a free use of fruit, both as a laxa- 


tive and a corrective, is the best preventive of dis- 
eases of the skin and the glands. 

Did space allow, a multitude of illustrations might 
be given where persons, tortured with ulcers and 
drenched with drugs, have been made well by the use 
of fruits. If only humanity could be persuaded to 
adopt a diet chiefly made up of these choice products 
of nature’s alembic, fewer physicians would yearly 
be turned out of our medical colleges. Fruit con- 
tains glucose ready for assimilation, and of a kind 
far different from that vile stuff found in adulterated 
candies, in beer and in many preparations that com- 
mand large sales. 

Fruit and nuts as a diet have found an apostle in 
Dr. E. Densmore of New York, who in various ways 
gives strong and valuable testimony to the way in 
which nature cures. He advocates no sudden change, 
but believes in going from mixed food to fruit and 
meat alone, finally ending with changing meat to 
nuts. Concerning ‘the efficacy of this dietary, he 
marshals an astonishing array of testimony. 

As a food among our country people, oil is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Many tissues, especially in 
the lungs, need oil for cell building. Why not make 
use of it in some form of salad, rather than from lard? 
Much lard in the market comes from unclean sources 
and to use it is to directly deprave the blood. Prob- 
ably cottonseed oil is a good substitute. 

Olive oil, I am convinced, is invaluable in anzmic 
and nervous invalidism, and in all cases where there 
is weakness of the respiratory organs. It will often 
forestall the administration of cod liver oil, while at 
the same time serving as a gentle laxative and emol- 
lient. If not desired upon salad, it may be taken as 
a food medicine at the close of dinner. 

Fruit, by the way, is the best of all laxatives. Figs 
and apples, cooked or uncooked, are best. The less 
fruit is sweetened, the better it is. 

In diabetic complaints and in anemia, gluten 
bread and gems are invaluable. As a food, gluten 
has no superior, since, divested of starch, it contains 
every life-giving element except the carbonaceous. 
When eaten with cream and sugar it rounds out the 
muscles of the lean, and without this dressing it has 
an opposite effect for the fat. Being rich in phos- 
phates, it is also a nerve food. Could it be procured 
with less expense, I am not certain that it might not 
enable the active worker to dispense with meat. 

Obesity is now regarded as a disease and fre- 
quently results from dietetic errors. 

Our countrymen are the richest feeders in the 
world. There is a tendency among the well-to-do, at 
the approach of middle age, to “run to fat.” The 
great discomfort of obesity, to say nothing about its 
dangerous apoplectic tendency, ought to serve as a 
warning to look out for comestibles. It will be found 
that obesity medicines are injurious, since they inter- 
fere with digestion. For this species of invalidism, 
dieting is the only remedy. 

A lady of my acquaintance, two years ago, while 
not of large frame, found herself tipping the scale 
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at 270 pounds. 
weaker daily. 

Dispensing with fat-forming foods, she began to 
live on lean meat, sub-acid, unsweetened fruits and 
a trifle of toast. To her surprise, with her loss of 
excessive flesh there was gain of strength and clear- 
ness of mind. To her joy, in a few months she lost 
just 100 pounds, and to-day she is well and happy. 
Resolutely restricting her kinds of food and eating 
but little, she keeps down her “too, too solid flesh.” 
Tomatoes, lettuce and spinach are all the vegetables 
in which she indulges. 

After all, while enunciating general principles, one 
should not be dogmatic in regard to foods. While 

“ Among the great whom heaven has taught to shine, 
How few have learned the art of arts, to dine,” 
fewer still can be depended upon to make that species 
of “natural selection” that enables animals to in- 
stinctively seek and to avoid that which is helpful and 
harmful. Have we wandered so far from nature as 
to have lost all exercise of the faculties of intuition ? 

In many cases, no. Florence Nightingale relates 
that in the crises of acute maladies often patients 
will eagerly crave some kinds of food that would be 
the last to be administered by attendant nurses. “In 
such cases,” she continues, in her “Notes Upon 
Nursing,” “I have seen nothing but beneficial results 
from yielding to these cravings.” Yet the demands 
have often been, when the patient has been seem- 
ingly at the point of death, for such things as fruit 
cake, cheese, pickles and loaf sugar. 

Once when watching over a dear young girl who 
for three weeks had been in a comatose state, during 
which she had spoken no word and taken no nutri- 
ment but liquids, she looked into my face and tried 
to speak. With great effort she made the attendant 
nurse and myself understand that she desired some 
pork and beans! a food to which in health she was 
unaccustomed. At once the physician was sum- 
moned, and he was wise and skillful. “Certainly; 
give her some beans,” said he. ‘“ Nature calls for 
them. The pork we will forego.”’ 

Fortunately there were beans in the larder, and a 
trifle at a time we fed her a heaping“ teaspoonful of 
soft-baked beans. She swallowed them gratefully, 
then went to sleep and awakened in due time, past 
the crisis of her lingering malady. The beans fur- 
nished something that was just then needed. Yet, 
without the best advice, it would not be well to give 
these, or anything similar, in severe illness. 

After all, in the language of an eminent scientist, 
“the question whether food shall become nourish- 
ment or poison, in a great degree is a question of 
nerve force.” 

One thing more about food. To make a judicious 
selection of kind and amount, to eat it with a cheer- 
ful spirit and then dismiss the subject, would cure 
many a nervous anticipation of ill. Fear is one of 
the tyrants whose chains must be broken or health 
will not be realized. Just this one enslaver of mind 
and body often suffices to perpetuate invalidism. 


Life was a burden, while she grew 
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WHEN THE TIDE GOES OUT. 
They whispered low “ She will pass away, 
At the turn of the sea to-day, 

To the place, where clay is clay.” 

When the tide goes out. 


The time has come when her soul must slip 
Its moorings with these earthy ships, 
For the seal of death is on her lips, 

As the tide goes out. 


Nay, only to drift to other lands, 

Feel the touch of kindred hands, 

Press her feet to the golden sands. 
When the tide goes out. 


She may lay her treasures at his feet, 

He who made her life complete ; 

Who sailed away when life was sweet, 
When the tide went out. 


Life itself must begin at last, 

For them when the harbor-bar is passed ; 

And the anchor of death is surely cast. 
When the tide goes out! 


For the flotsam of life shall come drifting in, 
Beyond the rocks of doubt and sin, 
And God’s sweet peace shall enter in, 


When the tide goes out. — 
_—Lallie Sterlingt. 
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HER GLIMPSE OF THE WEDDING. 
John Henry Forgot the Most Important Part. 


N almost unbroken silence, 
‘Mrs. Emmeline Louise Rich- 
ards and her husband were 
returning home from the 
church sociable. It is not a 
careless mistake to say “ Mrs. 
Emmeline Louise Richards 
and her husband,” instead of, 
as the country folks of that 
region would have said, 
“Mr. John Henry Richards 
and his wife.” No, the devia- 
tion from custom was inten- 
tional, and there is a deep 
purport in the arrangement of the words. Old black 
Bess jogged steadily on in the moonlight. The 
rattle of the market wagon as it jolted over the frozen 
road was now echoed by the woods, now rang out 
sharply across the cold meadows. That was a pleas- 
ant road in the summer time, when it gleamed out 
now and then into the rich sunlight from the shade 
of the trees; but in the cold November moonlight it 
stretched ahead a long, bare, dreary distance. 

On the high-backed wagon seat Mrs. Richards sat 
primly erect. A thick gray shawl was wrapped 
tightly about her narrow shoulders. On her head 
perched a neat black bonnet, one of those affairs 
that stand straight up in front, sloping down behind 
and tied with velvet ribbon beneath the chin. This 
bonnet, erect, precise, seemed a very part of the 
little woman who was its wearer. Beneath it her 


black hair, lightly streaked with gray, was parted in 
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the middle, plastered in two slight curves over the 
upper part of her forehead and combed smoothly 
back. Below the broad forehead blazed two sharp 
black eyes. The face thence narrowed to a not 
receding chin. A long pointed nose, and thin, wide, 
compressed lips compieted the determined ensemble 
of her face. 

Her husband, a meek-looking man, with scraggly, 
sandy beard and mustache, mild blue eyes, and hair 
once dark but now somewhat gray, sat by her side. 
He wore a seedy brown overcoat and a soft round 
felt hat. In front of both, and tucked in at the sides, 
a warm red woolen horse blanket answered for a 
carriage robe. Under the seat rattled the handle of 
a round wooden butter-box, that had been used to 
carry a frosted cake to the sociable. It was now 
empty, save for the plate upon which the cake had 
been placed. In fact, it always returned empty from 
a sociable, as Mrs. Richards’ cakes were so delightful 
to the inner man that they speedily disappeared after 
calling forth a round of compliments which struck to 
the maker’s heart, and urged her on to better and 
better efforts. 

The two had been riding, each wrapped in profound 
meditation. Mr. Richards was the first to speak. 

“Quite a good many out, war’n’t there?” 

“ There were thirty-six. I counted ’em.” 


“You did! Well, I thought there were a good 


many out.” 

They relapsed into silence. 
Mrs. Richards spoke. 

“I’m glad I’ve-been able to go when they had it at 
the Higginses. I’ve never been to a sociable there 
but twice before. You know I’ve always wondered 
where that door on the south side of the sitting room 
leads. I never was able to make out till to-night, 
when it got pushed open and I saw they had a bed- 
room in there. I thought there must be.” 

There was another long pause, broken finally by.— 

“John, did: you notice that the minister’s daughter 
had another new dress ?” 

“No; did she?” said he, meekly. 

“Yes; and that’s the third new dress she’s had 
this year. I tried to see how ‘twas made and it’s a 
mystery to me how she manages to get into it. I 
looked and looked at the waist and couldn’t see 
where ‘twas fastened except at those three buttons 
on the side, and she couldn’t have got into it there. 
I’ve been a tryin’ to make it out all the evening. If 
I hadn’t been such a numskull as to have left my 
glasses at home, perhaps I could have seen better. 
I asked old Mrs. Winthrop about it and she was as 
much in the dark as I was.” 

With a half twinkle in his eye John responded : 

“Well, Em’line, I shouldn’t worry too much about 
how the minister’s daughter managed to get into her 
dress. I presume she ain’t forgot how and will be 
able to get out of it all right if she—” 

“John Richards,” interrupted the little energetic 
body at his side, “that’s about as much as you men 
folks appreciate things. Why, you didn’t even notice 


After a few minutes 


that she Aad a new dress. You get with a pack of 
men in some corner and there you stick all the even- 
ing. It ain’t right. You ought to be more social. 
Now, I made it my duty to-night to speak to every 
single one there. I always do.” 

John gave her an admiring look and tried to get on 
good terms by remarking : 

“We notice more’n you think. Now, I saw that 
Poll Shepard had a new brown dress.” 

Emmeline gave him a withenng glance. 

“That was her old one made over.” 

He tried to regain a little of his lost ground by 
saying, half timidly : 

“Well, it looked real neat and pretty, anyway.” 

“Yes, she has a knack at fixin’ up things. 
you see Cousin Marian ?” 

“No, not to say much to her.” 

“T saw her and we had a long talk. She had some- 
thing important to tell me.” 

At this, Mrs. Richards expected her husband to 
prick up his ears, but he did not seem to see the full 
significance of his wife’s remark, and simply said in 
a vague way. 

“She did ?” 

“John Henry Richards, you don’t seem to take 
any more interest in what I say than old Bess does. 
I should think you’d want to know what Cousin 
Marian told me.” 

“Was it.very important ?” said he, with his mild air. 

“Didn't I say ’twas?” answered she, a little tartly. 

“Get up, Bess!” He turned his attention to the 
horse and clucked vigorously. 

Mrs. Richards could hold her news no longer and 
in an explosive tone proclaimed : 

“Marian’s daughter, Inez, is going to be married 
three weeks from Wednesday.” 

Again was she disappointed, for instead of ex- 
pressing astonishment at this news, the partner of 
her joys and griefs calmly asserted : 

“T know it.” 

“You now it?” she almost shrieked. “* How did 
you know it? And if you knew it why didn’t you tell 
me? I suppose if you knew the world was coming 
to an end you wouldn't think to tell me.” 

s’posed of course you knew it.” 

“What made you think I knew it? I never sus- 
pected it till to-night. When did you find it out?” 

“ This evening.” 

“And here you’ve rode all the way with me and 
never let on when you knew of news so important as 
that. I wonder if you heard of any other important 
news that you haven’t thought to tell me. Have 
you?” She turned on him fiercely. 

* No, I don’t think of anything else very important. 
But what was the use of my telling you what you 
knew yourself ?” 

“Use! What use!” she gasped, “Why, I might 
not have known!” 

He might have pressed her for a more philosophical 
answer, but such an idea did not occur to him. With 
another of his half twinkles he said, slowly : 
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“Well, when I saw you and Marian talking almost 
a whole hour I thought ’twas pretty nigh impossible 
for you not to have known.” 

She appeared mollified and said nothing. They 
rode on in silence a while longer. Suddenly a 
thought struck Mrs. Richards. 

“John, I’ve just thought how the minister’s 
daughter might have got into her dress. I think she 
must have had some hooks and eyes under the arm. 
[ didn’t look there. Don’t you think that’s likely ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” meekly responded John, 
with a knowing air. 

They reached home then, and taking the butter- 
box, Mrs. Richards went into the house, while John 
put up the horse. 

Two days later, John, stopping his team at the 
door called out cheerily, “Got a letter for you, 
Em’line.” 

Mrs. Richards hastily appeared and inquired, 
“Who’s it from ?” 

“T guess it’s from Cousin Marian.” 

After caring for his team he came in to supper and 
asked about the letter. 

“Marian’s folks are so busy gettin’ ready for the 
wedding that she wants me to come over and help 
her next week. I thought likely she’d want some 
help,” remarked Mrs. Richards. 

“ Well, then, I'll hitch up Monday, and carry you 
over.” 

“T’ll cook up a lot of vittles for you, and if you 
don’t have enough towards the end of the week you 
can buy of the baker. You know how to cook your 
own meat and potatoes.” 

On the following Monday morning, Mrs. Richards, 
preparatory to her departure, took her husband 
around and pointed out where food of various kinds 
was stored away. He followed, looking a little 
bewildered. When they had been the rounds a 
thought struck her. She decided to drill him a little. 

“John, you'll be sure to remember, won’t you? 
Now, tell me where you're to find the currant jelly.” 

Thus suddenly confronted, he twisted his hands 
and looked slightly perplexed. Visions of butter- 
boxes, closets, cupboards and shelves innumerable, 
flashed through his mind and in the middle of each 
stood a jar of currant jelly. He could see the rich 
red luster mocking at him, glowing like a jewel of 
priceless value just beyond his reach. By a strong 
effort of his will he dimly recollected one imposing 
array of fruit jars and ventured : 

“On the middle shelf of the cellar cupboard ?” 

“No, no, not the middie shelf; the upper shelf. 
Don’t you touch anything on the middle shelf. 
That's for company. I thought you wouldn’t re- 
member.” 

Seeing that he needed her drill she continued to 
ply her questions and correct his answers until she 
was satisfied that he had a tolerably correct idea of 
the arrangement of things. Then, putting what few 
belongings she needed into the wagon, she climbed 
in after her husband and they started off. He 


deposited her at Marian’s door and departed with 
the admonition, “ Don’t forget to lock the doors at 
night,” ringing in his ears. 

As he rode home, with an unusual look of freedom 
in his eyes, he soliloquized: “ I vum, I do feel a little 
relieved to be alone a spell. Now, I s’pose she'll 
have a rattling good time. She’s never been over 
that new house, and” (here his eyes twinkled a littie) 
“she'll find out every corner and crevice before she 
comes back, and be ready to tell me all about it. Oh, 
dear, I hope she won't get into any trouble with her 
investigations. "Twould be just like her to get into 
some such mess as she did down to Aunt Jane’s last 
summer, when she tipped the secretary over a-trying 
to see what was on top of it. I wonder what makes 
her so. Well, she wasn’t never much of a reader 
and I s’pose it’s natural for her to occupy her mind 
that way.” 

He gave an unconscious sigh. Perhaps he thought 
of a certain bright dream that he had once cherished 
when a young man at the academy,—nothing very 
ambitious in the world’s eyes, but pleasant to him,— 
only a picture of a cheerful fireside with children 
grouped around a gentle mother, the father at the 
table with his paper. Some of the children had 
books and once in a while asked him some question 
too deep for their young minds. He saw the father’s 
face light up as he lovingly explained. Ah, the lonely 
man in the wagon winced then as though something 
hurt him. 

In the meantime, Emmeline Louise had put away 
her things and plunged into the housework with 
Marian. In the parlor, Inez and the dressmaker 
were busy on the wedding gown. Mrs. Richards 
suffered a little disappointment when told that Inez 
had vowed that no outsider, not even Cousin Em- 
meline, should see the dress until it was completed ; 
but she soon found enough else to occupy her 
thoughts, and entertained Marian with various de- 
tailed recitals. Marian, a wise, loving little woman 
with soft gray hair, blue eyes and gentle lips, took a 
sympathetic interest in Emmeline’s talk, and occa- 
sionally added something from her own store of 
information. 

William Richards, Marian’s husband, was a man 
considered very well off in that region. It was whis- 
pered among the neighboring farmers that he had a 
snug little account at the bank. He had recently 
built a new house which contained many modern con- 
veniences uncommon in that simple neighborhood. 

Inez, a pleasant young woman of twenty, looking 
hardly out of girlhood, had been “going with” 
George Willis ever since they met at the academy. 
As he was a “steady” young fellow, fairly well 
educated and talented, her parents had no objection 
to the match and two souls, at least, were happy. 

On the morning of Emmeline’s third day in this 
new house, Marian remarked that some potatoes were 
needed for dinner. With almost unwarranted eager- 
ness Emmeline offered to go down cellar and get 
them. 
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“Perhaps you'd better,” said Marian. “ I’ve got to 
see to these pies. You'll find them right under the 
stairs.” 

Emmeline lighted a lamp, took a pan and pro- 
ceeded to the cellar. She had never been down there 
before, and here was a splendid chance to explore. 
She filled the pan quickly, then took the light and 
peered around. 

“Forty-two cans of fruit,” said she, counting the 
contents of a chimney cupboard. “I’ve put up more 
than that, but then I don’t have so many mouths 
to feed.” 

As she came back she saw a small iron door high 
in the chimney just in front of the stairs. ‘“ I wonder 
what that is,” she thought. It seemed to possess a 
kind of fascination for her. ‘“ What caz they keep in 
there ?” 

Beneath this mysterious looking door stood a large 
barrel which she supposed to be a pork barrel. It 
had a round wooden cover. She set the lamp on the 
stairs, pressed down with her hands on the cover and 
finding it firm and strong, pulled a box up to her, and 
by its aid mounted the barrel. Standing on this 
elevation she took a survey around. A mouse scam- 
pered under the stairs and set her heart fluttering. 
How still and strange it was down there! Beginning 
to feel her bravery returning, she turned around and 
faced the almost uncanny iron door. She looked at 
it a moment, then cautiously opened it and a sudden 
stream of ashes poured out into her face. Startled, 
she moved a little, when the cover of the barrel tipped 
up and she was precipitated feet first into a cold mass 
of some thick, slippery liquid. The fluttering of her 
dress had created such a breeze as to blow out the 
light, suddenly leaving her in total darkness. The 
shock rendered her nearly senseless for a moment—a 
blank seemed to have dropped over her life for a few 
seconds. ‘Vhen she came out of it she realized that 
she was standing almost up to her neck in the cold 
liquid. A splash of it was on her lip. “Ugh! Soft 
soap!” she exclaimed, shuddering. She reached up, 
threw the barrel cover out of the way, and grasping 
the sides of the top tried to pull herself out. In 
doing so she became aware of an intense pain in her 
ankle, and let go the sides. 

“Oh, dear, I guess I've sprained my ankle,” she 
said to herself. Once more she tried to pull herself 
out but began to grow faint and stopped. 

Soon the house was aroused by cries for “ Marian,” 
proceeding from the cellar. Marian, Inez and the 
dressmaker came rushing to the cellar door where 
they were confronted with darkness. From some- 
where out of it came the words, “Get a light and 
come quick. I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

Marian lighted a lamp and anxiously peering on 
either side, the three women came down. At the 
foot of the stairs they stopped, surprised at seeing the 
lamp and at not finding Mrs. Richards. They looked 
along the cellar floor but saw nothing that resembled 
a woman with a sprained ankle. 

“T guess she’s fainted,” said the dressmaker. 


They were startled by a grim voice at their side, 
“T’m here, in the soft soap barrel!” They looked 
and beheld two piercing black eyes shining over the 
smooth surface of the brownish yellow mass in the 
barrel. They saw a head, floating as it were, on the 
gelatinous deep. 

“Good heavens!” Marian exclaimed. “It’s a 
wonder you wasn’t drowned. How in the world—” 
she stopped short. 

Inez happened at that moment to glance up, and 
on seeing the iron door wide open, she comprehended 
the state of affairs. Another look at the piercing 
eyes and the head sticking up out of the trembling 
mass was too much for her, and she suddenly retired 
behind the stairs. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion precluded all thoughts of laughter in the other 
two women. They gazed helplessly at the strange 
spectacle. 

“ Ain’t you ever going to pull me out?” came from 
the barrel. That brought them back to their senses 
and they tugged till they pulled her out. Inez helped 
them lift the shivering, dripping figure up the stairs. 
As they placed her on the lounge the nerves that had 
been under such a strain gave way and she fainted. 

After she was restored and had changed her 
clothes and had her ankle bathed, she made the 
announcement, “I’m going home!” 

“No, no, you mustn’t go home now!” exclaimed 
Marian. 

“Yes, I’m going home as soon as I can get there. 
I ain’t going to stay and be a burden to you at such 
a time as this.” 

Her mind once made up, she was inflexible, and 
accordingly that night her husband received the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“Come for me to-morrow. I fell into the soft soap 
barrel and sprained my ankle. 

Mrs. EMMELINE LOUISE RICHARDS.” 

The feeling with which this message was received 
is difficult to describe. Vexation, amazement, dis- 
gust, pity, and finally a strong desire to laugh, which 
was not resisted, took possession of John Richards. 
He came bright and early the next morning. In the 
meantime, Emmeline, who was conscientious to a 
high degree in spite of all other failings, had spared 
not herself in explaining her mishap to the household. 

“Well, Em’line, how’d you happen to have such an 
accident ?” asked John on their way home. 

She told him all the particulars. He made no com- 
ment and tenderly helped her out and into the house 
when they reached home. 

The doctor told her not to step on her lame foot for 
two weeks, and she lay on the lounge most of the 
time. She fretted considerably because she could 
not attend the wedding. When the wedding day 
came, she said to John, as she fixed his necktie : 

“‘ Now you be sure and notice everything, and tell 
me all about it.” He promised faithfully to do so. 

John enjoyed the wedding, took careful pains not 
to crush the piece of wedding cake done up in tissue 
paper, and started home with a bewildering mass of 
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endeavored to get these scenes sifted into good 
shape to present to Emmeline. It was a severe task. 

He grappled with it bodily. He had taken especial 

pains to notice things, as he pitied his wife’s con- 
dition, and wished to give her all the information 
possible. 

The setting sun illuminated his kindly, thoughtful 
face as he rode along. Now he wrinkled his brow as 
a perplexing problem came to him; now slightly 
smiled as he thought of something that he knew 
would please “ Em’line.” His thoughts ran in this 
wise: 

“Let me see. There were seventy-three there. 
They were married in the parlor and it was fixed up 
real pretty. The bride and groom stood under an 
evergreen arch. She had a lot of presents.” Here 
he named over alist of the presents. “ John Winslow 
told me that he was going to sell out his route on the 
butcher’s cart. The measles have broken out in the 
Barkley district. Sarah Miller had on a new blue 
silk dress. It had high sleeves and the waist but- 
toned down in front.” Here he became confused 
from the multitude of scenes that rushed into his 
mind, and he began all over again. From the last 
point he then continued: ‘“ The minister’s wife had 
on a brown silk. It had high sleeves, and the but- 
tons went kind of zigzag. The minister’s daughter 
wasn’t there. She has gone to Boston to spend a 
week at her aunt’s. Mrs. Winthrop sent her love 
and says Em’line must be careful about her lame 
foot. Poll Shepard had on the same dress that she 
wore at the sociable. John Howe’s house got on fire 
day before yesterday, but they discovered it before it 
made much headway. It was set by a spark from the 
stove flying into a basket of clothes. Jennie Green 
had her hair done up a different way.” 

As he finished his soliloquy he said to himself, 
“T guess there’ll be enough news to last her a while.” 
Alas, he did not know what was in store for him. 

Emmeline Louise listened appreciatively while he 
recited his carefully prepared list of facts. When 
he had finished, she said quietly : 

“Well, and how was the bride dressed ?” 

“T—er— I didn’t notice—particularly,” he hesita- 
tingly answered. 

“John Henry Richards! /ohn/ Henry! Richards !” 
She sat up and pointed her finger at him, at the 
same time transfixing him with her piercing eyes, 
“Do you mean to tell me that you have been to a wed- 
ding and never noticed how the bride was dressed ? 
John! Henry! Richards!” 

She paused sufficiently for her words to make a 
deep impression. If he had had any conception 
of how the bride’s dress looked it totally vanished 
from his mind now, and he was helpless before 
his accuser. 

“ Seem’s if—’twas light colored,”’ he stammered. 
“T presume so,” said she, curling her lip. 

“ And had—high sleeves,” he continued. 

“Very likely,” grimly. 


ventured, “Seem’s if it dragged behind, but I 


ain’t sure.” 

“Of course it did,” she snapped. “John Henry 
Richards! To think that you came home from a 
wedding and couldn’t remember the bride’s dress! 
Well, there, I might have known you'd miss the most 
important part.” 

—Mayme Isham. 
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ONLY THE COOK BOOK. 


Its pages are stained, and written o’er 
With careless pencil and pen, 
Its leaves are ragged, its back is bent, 
It will never look neat again. 
But, oh! the dainties it helped to make, 
In the busy summer morning ; 
Or the Christmas pudding, or wedding cake, 
All unknown rules a-scorning. 


Here are cookies Ned likes so well, 
Here is father’s favorite pie, 

And many recipes seem to tell 
When mother’s skill was nigh. 

Many a festal day it crowned, 
Many a Sunday dinner, 

Many a washday meal it found— 
Food for the saint and sinner. 


So I think, no matter how choice my books, 
Well bound, or clearly printed, 
(Set on the shelves for the sake of looks, 
As I have heard it hinted.) 
Or comforting friends for a lonely hour, 
In a cosy ingle nook, 
I still must value, and own the power 
Of this useful little book. 
—Marienne Heaton. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

249. Always using hot—never cold—potatoes for 
salad. 

250. Wetting an upper pie crust with milk before 
setting it in the oven, and it will brown quickly and 
richly. 

251. Cutting shortcake dough in two pieces, rolling 
both out, spreading one with butter and covering 
with the other, to bake. 

252. A tablespoonful of brandy in pumpkin pies, 
to take away the raw taste. 


253. A large cupful of peaches, or of raspberries, 
added to chocolate blancmange. 


254. Sliced bananas added to floating island. 
255. Scaling fish by dipping in boiling water a 
moment, first. 


256. Keeping meat sweet by placing out of doors 
over night. 

257. Adding sperm or salt, or both, or a little dis- 
solved gum arabic, to boiling starch. 

258. Adding salt, after milk has boiled, in all dishes 
that require both, as salt curdles new milk. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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FRUITION. 


Growing older ? 
Never, never! 
Youth is in that bright “ Forever.” 
There, Hope finds its full fruition, 
There, Joy crowns each true ambition, 
If thy life’s maimed, dwarfed condition 
Now is thy accepted mission. 
Then carefully, 
Then prayerfully 
Go to each faded time-worn task ; 
Content to be allowed to ask 
That roseate dawn 
Of endless morn. 
Not gray of eve 
To darkly grieve 
The rising soul. 
Be thine at last on summer shore 
Of land eternal. Evermore 
With unclipped wings to soar and soar 
To heights supernal. Nevermore 
To pass unseen 
Thy longed-for goal. 
— Ars. E.. C. Whitney. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. 
Our Inanimate Friends and How to Treat Them. 

T is too often taken for 
granted that these inani- 
mate friends of ours, once 
housed, will take care of 
themselves, and need no 
further concern on our 
part. But books, like the 
humanity they represent, 
are exceedingly dependent 
on their environment, and 
they respond to changes 
in their surroundings and 
h in the treatment they re- 

Me ceive with surprising 
quickness. A well-cared- for book of the ordinary 
sort, provided it was, mechanically speaking, well put 
together, will serve and outlast several generations of 
us noisier, yet not always more efficient, creatures, 
and then seem good for another century’s use. 

But there are books and books, and it is folly to 
expect the same endurance in some of the modern 
editions, made emphatically “to sell,” that is evident 
in the stout, leather-covered volumes our grand- 
fathers owned. All books are alike in this, however, 
that they are very susceptible, in their own way, to 
changes in their environment; and they are like 
humankind in this respect also, that the conditions 
which are most favorable for the health of human 
beings conduce almost equally well to their preserva- 
tion. While a degree of heat or humidity which we 
should find unpleasant or unwholesome is, if long 
continued, hurtful to them and will be resented by 
them. Too great nearness to stove or radiator will 
warp the covers at once, and sometimes irreparably. 


Dampness does even greater injury, for it discolors 
both binding and leaves, and may efface the letter- 
ing on the former. Smoke and dust are ruinous to 
uncolored edges and delicate covers, and it is impos- 
sible to restore any books long exposed to them to 
their pristine cleanness. 

The best shelving is in a close bookcase, but many 
book lovers object to this caging of their favorites, 
and like to have them in reach and breathing the 
same air with themselves. Almost any student or 
literary worker, moreover, has one or more open book- 
cases to hold books of reference and the volumes he 
is reading. For these, at least, he is likely to disdain 
even so slight a barrier as the silken curtain makes. 
But the open bookcase needs frequent attention. Its 
contents should be removed occasionally and the 
books wiped carefully one by one, the dust being 
blown from the tops and edges. A _ half-day’s airing 
will be good for them if no dampness reaches them. 
Even when so thorough a dusting is to follow the 
sweeping of the room, they should not be left uncov- 
ered during that process. A cotton cover or, better, 
a woolen shawl thrown over them will protect them 
from the-grinding particles it is so difficult to dis- 
lodge. They should never be exposed to flies, for 
the damage these winged things work to bindings 
and edges is irreparable. 

It is a matter of regret that custom and their own 
attractiveness has for some time past made white and 
delicately-tinted bindings common, not only for spe- 
cial editions and collections of verse, but for essays, 
novels and popular short stories. The most careful 
usage destroys their delicate beauty, and for these 
inevitable stains and defacements no real remedy has 
been found, though experiments more or less suc- 
cessful have been made with slightly soiled vellum 
covers and some that were badly discolored. 

It is said that powdered pumice stone, gently ap- 
plied with a chamois skin, will clean soiled white 
bindings, and it is probably true. Small spots, occa- 
sional fly spots and finger marks can sometimes be 
removed with a fine penknife, without obvious injury. 

But the darker covers are much more satisfactory. 
One wants a book, like a friend ordinarily, in a dress 
that need not be considered. 

Almost every old-fashioned house, and some more 
modern ones, has one or more roomy closets in sit- 
ting room, hall or parlor. These closets may be 
arranged to make the most convenient of bookcases. 
A closet of this kind, occupying a chimney recess. 
containing six long, deep shelves, was made over 2 
few years ago into a book closet that has proved in- 
dispensable, with very little trouble, and no use of 
hammer, nail or saw. 

The shelves, cleats, walls and floor were painted a 
dark warm brown, the door was removed, a pole set 
and a heavy portiere of brown chenille, with a deep, 
variegated border, hung from it. The shelves are 

from nine to twelve inches apart, the lower one being 
twenty-two inches from the floor. They will hold, all 
told, 300 books, though at present the upper one is 
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reserved for china, and some of the sheltered corners 
are kept for pamphlets, manuscripts, stationery, stray 
bits of work and for unbound magazines. The space 
beneath holds scrapbooks, the files of the one au- 
thoritative weekly kept for reference, more maga- 
zines, and other periodicals. 

The curtain and the deep shelving give the books 
quite adequate protection. The difference between 
their condition and that of those entirely exposed is 
quite noticeable at cleaning time, though some would 
doubtless prefer a glazed door rather than the cur- 
tain. A similar closet could be arranged in any recess. 

The most important suggestion to be made con- 
cerning the proper care of books, however, is that 
they be frequently and freely used. Finger marks, 
spots and smears are not more unsightly and deplor- 
able than dust and house lice. A book is the readiest 
of inanimate things to betray neglect or disuse. The 
comfortable, friendly book, that opens easily, offers 
no uncut leaves at the most interesting place ; that 
has its edges a little curled, as if it were used to 
being handled, tucked under a sofa cushion, wedged 
into handbag or pocket, or slipped under an invalid’s 
pillow; that will even let one put it down without 
closing snappishly on the place, when the reader is 
interrupted, has a comeliness of its own, like that of 
some ready-handed, willing-hearted folk, and which, 
being the sign-manual of helpfulness, is not likely to 
be soon lost. 

This is really the cardinal rule for the right care of 
books, that they be used. No possession is literally 
so useless to us as a book we do not care for nor use, 
and none so well repays the use it gets. 

A word about lending books. The most of us do 
lend them and regret it now and then, and lend again 
and voluntarily. 

We could say, indeed, with Mrs. Hendee, in “A 
Native of Winby,” when she shows her modest 
library to her now-famous friend: “I lend ‘em all I 
can, or else some of ’em would look better.”’ 

After many experiences, however, we parody Ham- 
let involuntarily, and say: 

“To lend or not to lend, that is the question 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The smears and dog-ears of inveterate borrowers, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And, by refusal, end them.” 


People who would not misuse or mutilate, perhaps, 
any other possession, who would not think of appro- 
priating any other, seem to have little appreciation of 
the value of a book, of its possible preciousness to 
its owner, and little sense of responsibility concern- 
ing it when its loan has been asked or offered. 

sut books, like other possessions, are to be valued 
for the help they will give, not to us alone, but to 
others. And who would not proffer her nearest or 
choicest, when by its loan the wintry, anxious, pain- 
laden or sorrowful hours might be made shorter or 
easier to be lived through ? 

The usefulness of books depends very largely on 
their judicious selection. It is a good plan to have a 


book fund, personal or co-operative, in a household. 
The spending of it, and the purchases it allows, will 
be adelight. It is better not to buy costly bindings, 
unless means are ample. The home library is for 
use, not for show, nor even for beauty. But the 
books should be well bound and substantial. 

Clear, open print, is to be desired and seldom dis- 
pensed with, and paper covers should not often be 
bought unless they can be rebound, or at least well 
used, and repaired or strengthened, if necessary. 
The same rule applies to illy-made cloth bindings. 
It is better to buy one good one than several volumes 
of this kind. 

The material part of books only has been spoken 
of, leaving untouched the preciousness, the potency 
and the enduringness of their intangible substance. 
It is this which makes their actual semblance valu- 
able. We save the husk for the kernel that is in it. 
Or, to change the figure, the books themselves, in 
their outer shapes, are avenues to noble and spacious 
realms, which it is our birthright to enter and claim. 
And even the outer entrances are to be guarded and 
kept open. 

—Olive E. Dana. 


Original in Goop 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That a small vegetable knife with a sharp point is 
a handy kind to have to pare fruits and vegetables 
with. 


That apples are dusty even before they are picked 
from the trees. They accumulate dust from being 
handled, from traveling and various other ways. 

That one of the best ways of preparing apples for 
any purpose, is to cut them in quarters before paring, 
as the core is more easily taken out, and decayed 
places cut out. 

That snap beans are much nicer cut fine with a 
knife than when snapped in two or three pieces as 
some prepare them. They need a generous piece of 
butter when cooked. 


That a baked custard is one of the easiest things to 
make, and one of the easiest to spoil in baking, if 
left to its own devices. It must be made of fresh 
materials, and bakes better in a shallow dish than in 
a deep one. 

That fruits for the table, apples, pears, plums, 
oranges and peaches, should be wiped with a clean 
cloth, grapes looked over and washed lightly, red 
spiders are often found on peaches, spiders on 
grapes. 


That all green vegetables as a general rule should 
be cooked as soon as gathered. Especially is this 
true of peas and corn. The former lose their sweet- 
ness very soon, and should be put into rapidly boiling 
water, (salted), boiled uncovered, if you wish the 
green color to remain; a teaspoonful of sugar to a 
quart of peas flavors them nicely, a generous piece 
of butter added when cooked. 


—M. /. P. 
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COMMON TABLE SALT. 
The Many Uses To Which It Can Be Put. 

Sammamg) HERE is no article of common 

use more often put on the table 
in a slovenly way than the or- 
dinary salt. It should be pul- 
verized, and in order to do this 
the salt should be frequently 
dried and sifted. Special table 
salts, which are sold at the 
stores, are usually prepared by 
mixing a certain percentage of 
cornstarch with the pure salt. 
The starch acts as an adul- 
terant, and while it is harmless in the salt for ordinary 
table use, it would not improve the seasoning qual- 
ities, and in the case of clear soup would add enough 
thickening to partly destroy its clearness. The same 
“objection applies to adulterating salt in this way, 
though it be harmless, that there is to adulterating 
all other condiments. Considered all in all, a fine 
salt, dried in the oven and sifted occasionally, is the 
very best for all purposes. Heat the salt as hot as 
possible in the oven for at least ten minutes. Then 
‘crush it fine with a potato masher and sift it through 
a flour sieve. Store it in an earthen jar and set it on 
a high shelf in a dry closet. Treated in this way it 
will not cake. The only reason for its caking is 
dampness. Salt which is exposed to the air in a 
‘common salt cellar is quite likely to become lumpy, 
and for this reason the salt box kept in use in the 
kitchen should be covered. 

We all should use more of it than we do, for it is 
‘one of the most wholesome commodities and most 

essential to our physical well-being. Even the brutes 
love it, and cannot remain healthy without its 
free use. 

The schoolboy’s definition of salt, in response to 
‘his teacher’s inquiry as to what it was, was not so far 
‘wrong after all, for “salt is something that makes 
‘bread taste mighty bad if you don’t put any in,” and 
‘there are comparatively few dishes that are not 
‘improved by its introduction. We do not, as a rule, 
‘use enough in our food, and if we realized how much 
more palatable most things would be with a greater 
quantity of it, this, aside from healthfulness, would 
induce us to partake more freely. It keeps the blood 
purer. It makes the skin better, consequently. It 

aids digestion, and “‘settles’’ our food more satis- 
factorily. 

A half-teaspoonful of salt in half a glass of water 
‘three times a day, after meals, will cure dyspepsia, 
‘strengthen the stomach and aid digestion. The 
:same drink will also cure heartburn, sour stomach 
and hiccoughs. Warm water and saltis a most sooth- 
ing lotion for weak, tired eyes, especially if applied 
upon going to bed. 

Strongly salted water, either hot or cold, is an ex- 
‘cellent gargle for sore throat, and for a new cold no 

‘surer cure can be found than this same remedy 


“snuffed” up the nose frequently. It will break up 
the cold every time, and it is claimed the same will 
cure nasal catarrh. 

Hot salted water injected into the bowels as long 
as it can be retained will cure inflammation, relieve 
flatulence and regulate the bowels. For hemorrhagic 
trouble of the same it is most efficacious. In fact, 
salt is a common remedy in any hemorrhagic 
affection. 

Nothing is more refreshing and strengthening than 
bathing in salt water, hot or cold, and if you cannot 
reach a seaside resort, put a teacupful of salt into 
your bath tub every night or morning, or both, and 
note the good effects. Weak infants and children 
are thus often made strong and healthy and adults 
find it most beneficial. 

For neuralgia in face or jaw, a flannel bag filled 
with very hot salt, heated in a pan or fry pan, applied 
frequently and often renewed, keeping the head well 
covered, will cure the trouble, and if an aching tooth 
be decayed, a little salt dropped into the cavity will 
kill the pain. 

Good laundry women always rub their hot irons in 
salt to make them smooth before putting them upon 
fine starched goods; and it does clean them beauti- 
fully—better than wax. 

Dairy salt sprinkled over the carpet will effectually 
lay the dust, and will prevent the sweeper using the 
carpet too roughly, and it will make the colors bright 
and last longer. 

Colored prints and muslins, likely to fade when 
washed, can be “set” with salt and water, and their 
pristine brightness never afterwards lost, no matter 
how hard the washing. This is especially true of 
blue, and mourning prints of white figures on a black 
ground so treated will be black to the end of the 
chapter. 

If your chimney is too sooty, throw a handful or 
two of salt in the fire, and it will clean out all the soot 
necessary. 

Cut flowers may be made to last twice as long if 
they are sprinkled with salt and the stems are placed 
in salt water daily renewed. 

Most certainly “salt is good” and there is no surer 
way of “keeping cool” than having plenty of it 
about. Sea air is wholesome and beneficial to us 
simply because it is salt, and sea breezes are cooling 
for the same reason. 

—Mrs. R. B. Moore. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SIGN OF COMPANY. 


“ There's company coming! ” cried Maysie in glee, 
“ For a spider’s spun down to the end of his line, 
It’s just over the table that’s all set for tea— 

At home, that’s the certainest kind of a sign.” 


And the sign was so sure, that for fear it should fail, 
An idea occurred to this far-sighted elf ; 
“Tf you’ve no other company spected, you know, 
Why, I guess I could just stay to supper myself.” 


—Lucy Lee Pleasants. 
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COMBS AND HAIRBRUSHES. 
Little Things That Need Big Attention. 

T is entirely safe to say that not one woman in ten 
knows how to properly select and care for her 
combs and hairbrushes. This statement is 
abundantly borne out by the quality and con- 

dition of the hair dressing implements in daily use 
in the average home. One is forcibly reminded of 
the skit in the comic papers on the “ Family Comb,” 
“Take me up tenderly, 
Lift me with care; 
I’m aged and battered 
And matted with hair.” 


In the first place there is more than a little in the 
buying of combs and brushes. A very cheap article 
is sure to be “cheap and nasty,” as the English say, 
and the imitation rubber and gaudy “celluloid” 
combs lose their teeth and break in two on the 
slightest provocation. 

A metal comb, even the dainty silver one, is sure to 
be more or less rough and injurious to the hair. The 
ideal dressing comb is one of ivory, or, next to this, 
one of fine rubber or genuine celluloid. Fine tooth 
combs are much less used than formerly, tor their 
tendency is to break off and pull out the hair unless 
very carefully handled. 

The most desirable hairbrush is one of fine white 
bristles, not too soft and yielding. There is also a 
brush called the “Ideal,” made of selected bristles 
set singly in a rubber air-cushion, that is especially 
good for persons having a thick suit of hair as it 
penetrates to the scalp without effort, and is a great 
aid in removing dandruff. 

The many wire brushes, “electric” and otherwise, 
that had such a sale a few years ago have proven to 
be an abomination to any one desiring nice hair. 
They break it off, pull it out, and leave the remnant 
harsh and rough. 

Everyone knows, or should know, that there is no 
hair tonic equal to thorough brushing. A hundred 
strokes twice a day with a good clean brush will bring 
out more gloss and shimmer than can be gained by 
any compound from a druggist’s shelf. ¢ 

But a clean brush does not necessarily mean one 
that has a daily scrub in soap and water, for nothing 
is more injurious to a brush than too frequent wash- 
ing. Once a month is quite otten enough to wash 
combs and brushes if they are properly cared for 
daily. For the thorough washing half fill a basin 
with warm (not hot) water, put in a teaspoonful of 
washing ammonia and sprinkle through each brush a 
large pinch of pearline. Wash the brush out quickly, 
rinse in warm water and dry in the open air. This 
treatment will preserve the bristles firm and unmatted 
indefinitely. 

Combs should be washed quickly and dried on a 
soft cloth. For daily cleaning nothing can equal a 
small nailbrush or an old toothbrush. Remove all 
hair from combs and brusHf them carefully, drawing 


the bristles through between the teeth. After trying 
this plan once no one would be apt to resort to lipen 
threads, pins, or any of the old-time methods. 

Clean hairbrushes by removing every bit of hair. 
and fluff with the fingers, then brush them thoroughly 
with the small brush, wipe off the bristles with a soft 
cloth and lay the brush away where dust cannot 
reach it. 

Handsome silver and ivory brushes that might be 
injured with washing, may be cleaned yery nicely by 
careful brushing, followed by dipping the bristles in 
alcohol and wiping them off several times. 

Combs and brushes should always be kept in a 
covered case away from chance of dust and accidental 
soilure. 

The promiscuous use of these articles is to be 
regarded with quite as much disfavor as a similar use 
of a toothbrush would be. For health’s sake, if 
nothing more, every woman should have a comb and 
brush sacred to her own use, and should see to it 
personally that they are kept in good order. 

Daintiness in the small personal belongings is an 
unfailing mark of the true lady, and the first essential 
of daintiness is perfect cleanliness. 

—Sharlot M. Hail, 
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RAINBOW-GOLD. 


A pot of gold, the legends say, 
Falls from the rainbow’s end. 

The lucky wight who fares that way, 
Owns fortune for his closest friend: 


Before him lies the treasure-trove, 
A power to rule the earth so wide, 

To win in war, be strong in love, 
And have his soul be satisfied ! 


O, like sweet music, is the strain, 
Alluring on when clouds appear, 

A shining hope, when falls the rain, 
And all the world is dark and drear: 


It is pursued with ardor keen, 
As some entrancing fairy spell, 
In happy fancy it is seen— 
On mountain height or lowly dell; 


Alas! alas! for eager youth— 
It ever lies beyond our reach, 
A gleam of hope, divine as truth, 
An onward searching still to preach: 


There is no satisfying gold, 

For human hands below to find, 
So sages say when they are old, 

The sunshine yet upon their mind: 


Nor prince or pauper knows the wealth, 
Nor swain or scholar owns its power; 

Nor fame or skill, nor love or health, 
Possesses here such heavenly dower: 


Ah! so and thus the days depart, 
Like fading rose, time steals our breath, 
The gold at last drops in the heart, 
Beneath the rainbow-arch of death! 


— William Brunton. 
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FLADBROD, AND OTHER BREAD. 

Some Kinds That Are More Durable Than Palatable. 

BRIGHT little woman used 
to say, when her Saturday’s 
baking was over, as she stood 
surveying the result of her 
labors, “‘ Now, if it would 
only stayso!’ She was one 
of the old-fashioned kind of 
housekeepers, and had been 
brought up in a large family 
by a capable mother, who, 
regularly on each Tuesday 
and Saturday, did a big 
baking in the brick oven. 

The tall clock in the corner 
~ was not more to be relied 
on to strike the hours at the appointed time, year in 
and year out, than was this notable dame to heat the 
timehonored oven, from which such fragrant, piping 
hot, appetizing food was drawn out about the time 
the hungry children swarmed in from school or play, 
and the men came in from work. On Tuesday there 
was a goodly and generous variety of pies, there were 
gingerbread and cake, flour bread, and a joint of 
meat; on Saturday all of these, with the invariable 
addition of a pot of beans, an Indian pudding and a 
loaf or two of brown bread. 

As this married daughter had only a small family, 
her grand baking day was on Saturday; and it was 
at the close of that wearying last day of the week, 
with a friend she stood before pantry shelves. 

“See,” she said, “apple pies, mince pies, custard 
pies, cookies, cup cake, loaf cake, gingerbread, flour 
bread ; and in the oven there are brown bread and 
beans—now does not this pantry smell good, and do 
not the things look nice? O! if they would only say 
so! But, dear me! next Saturday it will all have to 
be gone through with again! O! if somebody would 
only invent a way by which food could be made to 
keep a year, and be just as good as it was in the first 
place! No; Aal/fayear. I'd be satisfied if we could 
have one grand, busy baking week once in six months, 
in which we would do nothing but concoct nice things 
and cook them; and then we would be done with it, 
and we could have a chance’to do something else.” 

She was a woman of resources, but that was beyond 
even her capability, though, doubtless, she could have 
evolved from meal and flour many kinds of bread as 
durable as they have in Norway, and a great deal 
more to one’s taste. Travelers in that country usu- 
ally speak of the bread, the //adbréd, eaten by the 
peasants. Paul du Chaillu gives an illustration of a 
woman making it—a comely woman with bare feet, 
trimly dressed in her peasant costume, sitting at a low 
table engaged in rolling out the great sheet of dough. 

This flat bread is made of a mixture of barley and 
oatmeal, but sometimes has a small proportion of 
pea flour or boiled mashed potatoes. No leaven of 
any kind is used; the dough is quickly and easily 


prepared, made stiff enough to manage, and is rolled 
out to about “the thickness of heavy paper or thin 
pasteboard,” and is baked “on an iron plate over a 
slow fire.” The sheets of bread are round, and are 
from two to three feet in diameter; they are brown, 
hard, dry, crisp and brittle, and will keep a year, 
After the great annual or semi-annual baking time is 
over, the women pack them away in cylindrical piles 
in the larder, and that ends all concern about them, 
for they will not mold and will not spoil any more 
than so many chips. Another kind, which is made 
to take when going on journeys, is rolled as thin asa 
wafer and folded four times for convenience’ sake. 
One writer says that eating #adbréd is “ like eating so 
many sheets of thick, brown wrapping paper ;” and 
as for the other, which he likens to tissue paper, a 
man might devour it “ by the hundreds and yet perish 
with hunger.” 

Something more palatable than could ever be com- 
pounded of rye, barley, oats, peas and potatoes in 
any combination or propwrtion, can be made of a 
sweeter and more nutritious substance, namely, our 
Indian corn meal. We have confirmation of it in the 
word of a distinguished editor, who was at the same 
time a philosopher and a philanthropist, an agricul- 
turist, and inclined to be a vegetarian. He suggested 
a method of making good wholesome bread by simply 
stirring together Indian corn meal and boiling water, 
with a pinch of salt by way of seasoning, and baking 
it on a tin plate set up before an open fire, hoecake 
fashion. It really was an excellent idea (if the mil- 
lions whom he meant to benefit could have carried it 
out), and no more toothsome bread was ever baked 
by our grandmothers. One of his reasons for pro- 
posing it, however, would be challenged in these 
bustling days when one can hardly stop long enough 
to eat in a leisurely manner; for he advocated having 
it dry and crisp, so that a long time must be taken for 
masticating it, in order that the eaters might be saved 
from all the dyspeptic and other ails that result from 
hurried meals. 

The “ hard-tack” and “ pilot bread” system applies 
not only to the #adbréd of the Norwegians but to the 
kndckebréd of the Swedes. This is made of rye and 
barley, in the same kind of thin, flat, hard-baked 
cakes as the fadbréd, except that they are tough and 
have a liberal sprinkling of caraway and anise seeds. 
A traveler speaks of seeing a company of Swedes 
taking their noonday meal by the wayside, while on 
a journey, and men, women and horses were eating 
these hard cakes, which had been brought along 
strung on a cord by a hole made in the micdle. 

This community of food between men and animals 
is not peculiar to the people of the north of Europe. 
for the Turkomans and their steeds, when off on 2 
foray, eat together hard balls of barley bread, which 
the women have a way of preparing purposely for 
these expeditions. 

As a general thing, however, the Orientals, Arabs. 
Kourds, and others make a kind of bread which wi! 
not keep long, usually in thin pancakes which grow 
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so hard in twenty-four hours as to need soaking be- 
fore they can be eaten. The people do not seem to 
fancy their bread in this state, for they are in the 
habit of baking every day, or at a moment’s notice 
when a guest arrives, as in Bible times. 

It is noticeable that the primitive idea in many na- 
tiens was to make bread in as simple a way as pos- 
sible. In England, in the Anglo-Saxon times, the 
bread of the poorer and of the ascetic class was of 
barley or oats, ground on the hand-mill or quern, 
mixed with water and baked, without leaven. Later 
the peasants had a mixture of rye and barley, but 
after a while they refused it, and clamored for some- 
thing finer, saying that they had “cut their eye teeth.” 

The rich of Shakespeare’s day had “ manchet” or 
fine wheaten bread, of bolted meal. For the poor 
there was “ raveled”’ bread, and also a coarse brown 
kind, containing husk and all, and yet another with 
all the better part sifted out. It was “appointed,” 
says an early writer, “for servants, slaves, and the 
inferior kind of people to feed upon.” No wonder 
that “ the inferior kind of people” were poachers, and 
that a flitch of bacon or a “manchet” loaf was not 
safe in the rich man’s larder. The chronicler adds, 
“Hereunto, likewise, because it is drie and brickle 
in the working (drier and more brittle in the eating) ! 
some add a portion of rie-meal in our time, whereby 
the rough dryness is somewhat qualified, and then it 
is named ‘ mescelin,’ that is, bread made of mingled 
corn,” or miscellany, of which the word is a corruption. 
There is another curious way of explaining “ mes/in” 
bread,—instead of mixing in the meal, one writer 
says the wheat and rye were mixed in sowing, which 
certainly saved much trouble to both husbandman 
and housewife, and so a miscellaneous kind of meal 
was prepared in a haphazard manner not set down 
in the books. 

—Amanda B. Harris. 
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MY DAUGHTER'S LEARNED TO COOK. 
We used to have old-fashioned things, like hominy and greens, 
We used to have just common soup, made out of pork and 
beans ; 
But now it’s bouillon, consommé, and things made from a book, 
And Pot au Feu and Julienne, since my daughter's learned to 
cook. 
We used to have a piece of beef—just ordinary meat, 
And pickled pigs-feet, spareribs, too, and other things to eat; 
While now it’s fillet and ragout, and leg of mutton braised, 
And macaroni au gratin, and sheep’s head Hollandaised ; 
Escallops a la Versailles—a la this and 4 la that, 
And sweetbread a la Dieppoise—it’s enough to kill a cat! 
But while I suffer deeply, I invariably look 
As if I were delighted ’cause my daughter’d learned to cook. 


We have a lot of salad things, with dressing mayonnaise, 

In place of oysters, Blue Points, fricasseed a dozen ways. 

And orange Roley Poley, float, and peach meringue, alas— 

Enough to wreck a stomach that is made of plated brass ! 

The good old things have passed away, in silent, sad retreat: 

We've lots of highfalutin things, but nothing much to eat. 

And while I never say a word, and always pleasant look, 

You bet I’ve had dyspepsia since my daughter's learned to cook. 
—Court Challiss. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


{(1) Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage Treatment for the Face —Skin Food and Steaming, 


(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

@) Increase of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 
wo Perfumes.—How to make them at Home—Satchets—Distilled 

ater. 

(5) The Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces 


(6) Toslet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap — Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 


(7) The Bath.—Tepid—Hot Soapsuds—Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 


(8) The Compflexion—Definition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence of Morning Air—Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle —How to postpone Old Age—Proper Costume tor 
the Wheel—Secret of content for Women. 

(to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes -Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 

(11) Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads— 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 

(12) _ The Hair —A Good Shampoo—How to Curl the Bang—Care 
ot the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE BICYCLE.—HOW TO POSTPONE OLD AGE— PROPER 
COSTUME FOR THE WHEEL—SECRET OF CONTENT FOR 
WOMEN. 

“dives, NY means by which we can postpone the 

=M@@ sere and yellow period is gladly welcomed 

by women. We all know that in the course 

of years old age must come. But let us 
grow old gracefully and beautifully. If science 
would go a little further on the obscure road of 
discovery, and tell us just what food to eat 
and how much exercise to take to supply the 
waste of the body, with careful people old age would 
scarcely be in evidence. That is, we would be so well 
developed, so strong, and so well looking, that the 
idea of decrepitude would not be associated with us. 

The disciples of the wheel claim that it is a dis- 
pensation full of promise to women. 

A lady, Mrs. Sarah Hopkins of Providence, R. I., 
is an enthusiastic champion of the wheel. She says 
it will bring an extra decade of youthful looks to 
women. She is trying to convert womankind to the 
use of the wheel, and says in regard to the subject of 
attire for a bicycle outing: ‘ The most comfortable 
and most becoming attire for a woman on a bicycle, 
is the simplest one, and of that the underwear is 
the most important part. Petticoats? Perish the 
thought! The only compromise possible in this 
direction is a short divided skirt of some light 
material, matching the dress incolor. But this would 
probably take a year off that extra decade of beauty. 
Woven equestrian tights are the only garb which 
guarantees the complete ten years.” 

The outside dress must not be so full as to interfere 
with the motion of the limbs, nor so scant as to make 
the outline of the figure too evident. The skirt 
should be evenly weighted round the bottom to 
counteract any embarrassing freaks of a sudden gust 
of wind. The neatest waist is the regular habit 
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bodice, open at the neck for the insertion of a shirt 
bosom with collar and scarf. 

Corsets should be left at home. A hygienic waist 
and aclear conscience should be the cycle woman’s 
only support. Shoes must be low in the ankle and 
broad at the toes. As for the hat, repudiate any sug- 
gestion of the milliner’s show window and wear some- 
thing severely simple. Mrs. Hopkins suggests the 
Alpine equestrian hat, for instance, and, after one 
sees the lady “in marching order,” as it were, one is 
very apt to heed eny hints she may have to offer. 

I have been reading up on the subject of bicycling 
and suits quite extensively, and must say I have no 
sympathy with the mannish costumes of knicker- 
bockers and jackets which originated in Paris, and is 
burlesqued by the prints in the press. A distinctive, 
modest and comfortable costume should be decided 
upon for the wheel and I have my little suggestion to 
make. Beginning with the woven equestrian tights 
and a pair of easy-fitting tan shoes and stockings of 
the same shade, I would suggest a dress of any dark 
shade of cloth with a “sweater” of fine ribbed wool, 
and a silk sash and visor cap of crimson. This 
costume is comfortab!e and neat. The dash of color 
seems to suggest the idea of a holiday, and woman’s 
bicycling clubs might each adopt a color the same as 
college athletic clubs. The possibility of a pretty suit 

will prepossess many women in favor of the wheel. 

The idea that women ride astride of anything on 
the wheel is a mistake. The mount is made by put- 
ting the right foot on the pedal, and as soon as the 
machine starts the other pedal comes up to meet the 
left foot and the rider is seated as modestly as if she 
were in her own drawing room. 

Women are becoming more and more interested 
in athletic sports and are adapting them to their 
strength and use as fast as possible, and they cer- 
tainly have a strong bearing upon the subjects of 
health and beauty. 

Exercise is a very important factor in the acquire- 
ment of beauty, as it aids digestion, keeps the skin 
elastic and clear and the muscles firm. The flesh on 
an inactive person is flabby. Exercise out of doors 
with congenial company is the best kind of exercise. 
Horseback riding is too violent for any but the most 
robust of women, so it is not a subject of surprise 
that the bicycle has become so popular. 

A woman who limits her exercise to a walk round 
the square daily will grow thin and watery looking, 
nervous and high strung, while one who is in the 
habit of joining a company of kindred spirits and 
wheeling a distance of ten, twenty or thirty miles, will 
be repaid by rosy cheeks, firm flesh and sparkling 

eyes, and will pronounce emphatically that life is 
worth living. 
SECRET OF CONTENT FOR WOMEN. 


The law of nature is change. So the secret of con- 
tent for most women is change. It is a statistical 
fact that there are more farmers’ wives in the asylums 
for the insane than any other class of women. I 
attribute this to the fact that there is very little varia- 


tion in their lives. They have the same old seesaw 
of duties to perform day in and day out, season after 
season, and year after year. No wonder that nature 
stagnates, the mind refuses to grow, because it feeds 
upon itself, and eventually the unhappy victim can 
live no longer, or living, meets a worse fate than 
death, in being incarcerated for life in the ward 
devoted to the “ helplessly insane.” Women should 
laugh, weep, rejoice and suffer as a healthy life 
provides; only let the current keep a-going, live 
worthily and vividly, and neither your face nor life 
will be a blank. 

Some women are intellectually bright in spite of 
their environments, and because of them. The 
broader and higher the life, the more there is in it. 
The most difficult class of women to reach on this 
topic are the mothers who are weighted down with 
household and maternal duties, and have resigned 
themselves to receive their pleasure and advance- 
ment at secondhand, through their sons and 
daughters. First of all, they should not allow them- 
selves to think they are old, for ¢hinking is being, on 
this subject. Those who try to remain young in a 
certain sense succeed in doing so. So be generous 
to yourself. Those old belles, clear back through 
the Roman and Grecian civilizations were won- 
drously saving of themselves, and cultivated to the 
utmost all their qualities of beauty and grace. In 
this we should follow them. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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THE IMP-HAUNTED POOL. 


There’s a river flows down by Jim Nolenses’ house, 
jimmie said last spring when he’s here. 
With a big deep place ’at’s as still as a mouse, 
An’ a rock what they jump from into the hole, 
An’ a sandbar where they splash water an’ roll, 
An’ I want to go down to see Jim next year, 
An’ Pa said if I’s good 
*At I could. 

An’ there’s lilies an’ rushes an’ cat-tails an’ more 
Than a million tadpoles an’ fish 

Grow there, so Jim says, an’ sweet flag on the shore; 

An’ there’s fairies ’at sing on the mist-covered rocks, 
Where the foam dashes up, an’ a goblin that talks 
In the night when it’s dark, an’ I wish 
I could go an’ see Jim 
An’ could swim. 

An’ Jim says there’s alders grow by the deep place, 
An’ there’s impsies ’at live in the stream, 

An’ when yer lay down on the bank, in yer face 
Yer will see them look up all wiry an’ dance, 

An’ squirm in the water, an’ tumble an’ prance, 
Jim says, an’ I see it last night in a dream, 
An’ ’twas all just as true, 
I tell you! 

Its bully, Jim says, where a broad river flows, 
An’ there’s mussrats an’ turtles to see, 

An’ you lay in the shade of the willow ’at grows 
Close down by the bank, with your feet in the cool 
Sleeping lily-strewn brim of the Imp-Haunted Pool, 
An’ Jim’s there, an’ Pa says ’at may be 

I can go there some day, 
An’ can stay. 


— Walter M. Hazeltint. 
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TEA CLOTHS AND DOILIES. 
Something New and Not Very Expensive. 


OR a five o'clock tea cloth 
something new and not very 
expensive is the following: 
Finish the edge of a square 
of plain white linen with a 
hemstitched hem. Above 
this basie a row of large 
single flowers cut from col- 
ored linen and buttonhole- 
stitch them about the edges 
with Asiatic outline em- 
broidery silk, the shade of 
the flower. Pansies wouid 
be easily simulated and yel- 
low would be a good color. 
The darker markings in the 

centers may be made with orange or cardinal Asiatic 

filo. The work is less than one would think, and the 
cloth when completed is very artistic. 

Another tea cloth of white may be finished with a 
border hem of pale blue, old rose or buff. Paste the 
hem in place, then secure it by a line of dainty brier 
stitching in some good wash silk; Victoria knitting 
silk is admirable for the purpose, and a ball contains 
so much it will be found a satisfactory purchase. 

A cloth which recommends itself to followers of 
the new craze fora blaze of color may be made as 
follows: ‘The cloth is of plain white or cream-tinted 
linen. Finish the edge with a hemstitched hem, and 
above this place a border of geometrical figures cut 
from multi-colored pieces of linen. This border may 
be composed of squares, triangles, circles, lines and 
dots in écru, blue, buff, old rose, and a little brown 
or black to give it character. The edges of the pieces 
should be buttonholed to the cloth with wash silk. A 
package of the Asiatic waste silk would furnish plenty 
of silk thread in the colors called for. 

Something very dainty and elegant in appearance 
is a tea cloth decorated with Honiton lace braid. Se- 
lect linen of a fine, even quality, and place above the 
hem an applied insertion of the lace braid. Corner 
decorations may be easily made by simulating inter- 
lacing circles with the lace braid. More beautiful 
would be a spray of flowers in each corner embroid- 
ered with Asiatic filo in white. 

A set of doilies with borders of the Honiton lace 
braids may be easily made to use in connection with 
the tea cloth or separately. 

A pretty set of doilies for carafe and water glasses 
may be made as follows: Cut from sheer white linen 
six squares 4 by4inches. Set about the edge of each 
a border of Honiton lace braid having a scalloped 
and purled edge. The doily for the carafe may be 
made in the same way, only larger, say 9 byg inches. 
A monogram or initial in a corner of each in cream- 
colored Asiatic filo silk floss would be a charming 
addition. 

A new and popular fancywork is “cut-out” work 


for decorating napery. Directions may be purchased 
for ten cents, or, the ingenious worker provided with 
materials, which are Honiton lace braid and Honiton 
lace silk, will discover the modus op-randi for herself. 
The pattern of some flower is drawn on the fabric, 
the material is then cut away and the flower is imi- 
tated with the lace braid for edges, veins, etc., while 
the spaces are filled in with various lace stitches made 
with Honiton lace silk. This work is deservedly 
popular, as it is, when properly done, very effective 
and beautiful. The silks come in white, black and 
colors, and, being in Asiatic dyes, washing does not 
injure them. 
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THE TALE OF A CRANBERRY TART. 
Lived, once on a time, in our changeable clime 
A man with one uppermost passion ; 
Whose wants and whose ways were of long ago days, 
And his clothes of a bygone fashion. 


To brighten his life he desired a wife— 
So he offered his hand and his heart 

To the maid who could make, and properly bake, 
An old-fashioned Cranberry Tart. 


Then came to his door quite fully a score 
Of maids with a pie-making art, 

Each sure she could win, and wild to begin 
On the old-fashioned Cranberry Tart. 


They sifted and mixed, and rolled out and fixed, 
Each after the pattern she chose— 

They buttered the pans, their faces and hands, 
And plentifully floured their clothes. 


With glances of pride each aspirant eyed 
The dainty, old-fashioned confection ; 

And in their desire, hung over the fire 
Till all were of brilliant complexion. 


Each inwardly quaked when the pastry was baked— 
Tho’ she scornfully turned up her nose— 

And the wonderful pies, which must each win the prize, 
Were placed in two parallel rows. 


Then the man with a passion for things of past fashion, 
Was led the fair sight to behold— 

And with critical eye, he examined each pie, 
While the maidens grew nervously cold; 


But a look of dejection closed every inspection, 
And a teardrop was seen in his eye, 

For a new-fashioned daughter—no matter who taught her— 
Will not make an old-fashioned pie! 


Then the maids took a stand, and indignant though bland, 
Insisted the tarts he must try, 

And eat, in her view, a piece, one inch by two, 
Out of each individual pie. 


Relentless and stern each waited her turn— 
Though his prayers might melt a stone heart— 

And exacted her right—that he eat in her sight 
Of her old-fashioned Cranberry Tart. 


Here endeth the tale, with a soul-rending wail. 
But the coroner said as his part : 
“ That the man met his fate, from a mind out of date, 
And an old-fashioned Cranberry Tart.” 
—Laura Berteaux Bell. 
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ORANGES 
And How to Use Them. 


wra@.NE can prove almost anything, 
nowadays, “by statistics,” and 
among other things, it is said 
that the quantity of fruit we 
Americans consume each year 
is shown to be steadily increas- 
ing. It is well that we are learn- 
ing to appreciate this important 
article of diet. But there is still 
room forimprovement. Country 
housekeepers, especially, often 
fail to understand its value, as 
the most, natural, healthful and 
easily prepared of foods. Of 
all fruits, none excels the orange 
for general use at this time of 
year. It is an incentive to ap- 
petite, an aid to digestion, and the most harmless 
and efficacious of complexion beautifiers! About 
this season we usually find oranges least expensive 
and, perhaps, most enjoyable. They should be used 
freely, and it is well worth while to acquaint oneself 
with the many delicious modes of preparing them. 
Here, to begin with, is an excellent recipe for 
Orange Pudding. 

Soak a quarter of a pound of macaroons in a scant pint 
of milk; beat four eggs with half a cupful of sugar. Mix 
and beat all until smooth; then add the juice of two 
oranges and the grated rind of one. Pour in a buttered 
pudding pail, and boil steadily one hour. Serve with 
hard sauce. 

If one is fortunate enough to have the freedom of 
a dairy, nothing is nicer than 
Cream and Orange Pudding. 

Stir one pint of thick, sweet cream with three yolks of 
eggs and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put a layer of 
bread crumbs in bottom of a pudding dish, fill with the 
cream, then cover with more bread crumbs. Bake half 
an hour; when done, spread the top with thinly-sliced 
oranges, and over these a meringue made from the whites 
of eggs. Brown lightly. 

Orange Pie. 

One large orange, grated rind and pulp; juice of half a 
lemon. Add these to the yolks of four eggs, well beaten 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful 
of cream. Bake in puff paste, and cover with a meringue 
of the beaten whites of eggs and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Brown. 

Orange Shortcake. 

Sift two cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, rub in one cupful of butter, mix with a cupful of 
milk, roll out thin and bake on layer-cake pans. Butter 
while hot. Just before serving, cover each layer liberally 
with oranges, cut up and sweetened. Serve with a gen- 
erous pitcher of sweetened orange juice. 

Orange Jelly. 

Dissolve half a box of gelatine in half a cupful of cold 
water. Cut six oranges in halves, remove the pulp care- 
fully and lay the skins in cold water. Add to this pulp 
the juice of two lemons, one cupful of sugar and one cup- 
ful of boiling water. Add gelatine, stir all together and 


strain. Dry the insides of the skins, notch the edges, fill 
with the jelly and setinacold place. Whenstiff, serve with 
white cake or kisses. This is as delicious as it is pretty. 
Orange and Cocoanut Candy. 

To two cupfuls of granulated sugar add the grated rind 
and half the juice of a small orange, together with enough 
cold water to thoroughly moisten the sugar. When it 
comes to a boil add half a cupful of dessicated or, better, 
freshly-grated cocoanut. Let it boil, without stirring, 
until it stiffens in cold water, so that you can take it up in 
a very soft ball. Take from the fire, and set saucepan and 
all in a cold place until the sirupis nearly cool, then stir 
vigorously until it becomes thick and white, and pour 
quickly on a buttered plate. Cut in squares. 

There are many more delicious ways of utilizing 
the orange, but want of space forbids me to con- 
tinue. One who has tried the recipes already given 
will be inclined to experiment for herself. 

—Lina Dalton. 
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OVER THE BROW OF THE HILL. 
Just over the brow of the hill it stood, 
The old red farmhouse of wood and brick; 
The woodshed filled with winter’s wood ; 
The barn close down by the meadow creek ; 
The maple-orchard, too, somehow 
Looked more inviting than it does now, 
When the wind comes skurrying down 
Ker-whiz! 
Over the brow of the hill. 
The creek wa’n’t pretty, to speak about, 
But the creek, a fishpole, and one small boy— 
At the end of the line a flopping trout— 
Was a combination to give one joy; 
But joys were joys in those old days, 
When boys were boys with boyish ways ; 
When the wind came skurrying down 
Ker-whiz ! 
Over the brow of the hill. 


But now, some way when the year grows late, 
And the cornfield is stubbled and brown ; 
When a creaking comes to the garden gate, 
And the heads of the golden-rod bend down, 
It don’t seem just as it used to do, 
When the heart was quick and life was new, 
And the wind came skurrying down 
Ker whiz! 
Over the brow of the hill. 
But one I know, with a freckled face, 
A tattered hat and tousled hair; 
A boy with an awkward sort of grace, 
Who never dreams of years or care; 
Who never dreams of the world that lies 
Beyond the west where the daylight dies, 
As the wind comes skurrying down 
Ker-whiz ! 
Over the brow of the hill. 
But the old gray hill and the house of red, 
Are just as grand to this lad I know, 
As they were to me ere fancy fled, 
Back in the dreamy years ago; 
But I wa‘n’t so particular then as now, 
And I didn’t mind so much somehow, 
When the wind came skurrying down 
Ker-whiz! 
Over the brow of the hill. 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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THE MENTAL ATMOSPHERE OF HOUSES. 
The Need for ‘‘a Change of Air.” 

’M going to Europe for the 
winter,” said a_ brilliant 
woman to her friends. “I 
am sure that my husband 
needs a change.” 

Probably both needed the 
change, and the wise wife 
did not wait for her phy- 
sician’s orders, but sailed 
away to refresh her mind 
and improve her health, 
while her husband rested 
from responsibility in the 

freedom of bachelor quarters. 

A “change of air” is so frequent a prescription 
that the laity recommend it with the same eager 
generosity which accompanies the ever-ready remedy 
fora cold. They facetiously remark, also, that such 
advice means easy riddance trom a puzzling case. 
The long suffering doctor, hardened to criticism, 
keeps his own counsel and does not explain to his 
sensitive patient that a change of mental and moral 
atmosphere—a freer air than the restraints of home 
permit—is the first condition of a cure. 

Frankness is taking courage, emboldened by the 
stern mandates of the “rest cures,” where no scruples 
prevent physician and nurse from announcing their 
intention to remove all home influences, excluding 
even the letter which, though full of loving solicitude, 
brings with it a whiff of worry. The Christian Sci- 
entists and Faith Healers have helped—sowing broad- 
cast the idea of the mutual dependence of healthy 
mind and healthy body—until now the suggestion of 
a change of mental food and air is not always re- 
sented as an insult. 

Every household has its own peculiar mental at- 
mosphere. There are houses which one leaves with 
a sense of having had a half hour of sea breezes or 
mountain views. The air is clear, fresh, stimulating ; 
thoughts can breathe unstifled by stupid convention- 
alities. The hostess has so sincere a welcome for 
truth and goodness that the guest’s best hopes and 
impulses blossom in its sunshine. Affectation and 
scandal are dropped with the wraps in the hall. The 
effect is one with that which an old Adirondack 
guide has experienced on his beloved mountains—a 
‘feeling of heaven uph’istedness.” 

After such a sojourn, perhaps one must suffocate 
ina house where total absence of fresh thought, of 
ideas worth living with, of comprehension of present 
need and achievement—in brief of any kind of men- 
tal oxygen—has produced complete stupefaction, 
The family is fast asleep. 

On every block are the nervous households where 
worry and remonstrance are in the air—where the 
caller catches the scent of a quarrel in the drawing 
room as it floats down from the nursery. 

There are rooms kept fresh by patent ventilators, 


where the guest feels painfully conscious of his ex- 
pected contribution to the general sparkle of wit and 
wisdom. He longs, like Lady Culmer, at the Egoist’s 
dinner table for a “spell of dullness.” The unusual 
elevation is a serious tax on his breathing apparatus. 

Pious uncharitableness, and unhesitating judgment 
strike one at some thresholds like a blast of east 
wind. There the occupants live in a continual zero 
of duty—so they name an impulse to make themselves 
most miserable and their neighbors sore afraid. 

Other domiciles, like dear New York, are “ always 
having weather.” The thermometer hangs on the 
newest fad; the mercury rises and falls with the stock 
market. 

Divided by weary miles are the havens where the 
visitor longs to take off his gloves and stay indefi- 
nitely in the atmosphere of rest. From the colors of 
the hangings to the manners of the children there is 
nothing to vex the soul. It is “always afternoon.” 
Hurry and worry may jostle in the street outside, but 
within the door there is leisure to think and to live. 

The Londoner in Rome may pine for his native fog 
and the Scot for his m’sts. The cold pure air of a 
puritanic dwelling may agree but ill with the artist 
son’s love of the beautiful. A daughter filled with 
the spirit of self sacrifice finds the careless levity of 
her father’s table unsatisfying and depressing ; each 
would thrive in another clime. 

An occasional leave of absence, even from the best 
of homes and climates, is desirable, and when one 
reviews the various unhealthy conditions under which 
many lives are struggling, when one remembers the 
houses where father and children close the door be- 
hind them with a sense of escape—where the chite- 
laine holds her keys like a jailer—what wonder that 
the doctors reiterate “a change of air.” 

—Marion Yager. 


WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT HOME. 
A mother's love is home.—Mary E. Morange. 
A well-regulated home is a millennium on a small scale. 
—Talmage. 
The first indication of domestic happiness is the love of 
one’s home.—M. de Montlosier. 


The strength of a nation, and especially of a republican 
nation, is in the intelligent and well-ordered homes of its 
people.—Mrs. Sigourney. 

The home is the crystal of society—the nucleus of na- 
tional character; and from that source, be it pure or 
tainted, issue the habits, principles and maxims which 
govern public as well as private life; the nation comes 
from the nursery; public opinion itself is for the most 
part the outgrowth of the home; and the best philanthropy 
comes from the fireside.—S. Smiles. 

To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambi- 
tion, the end to which all enterprise and labor tends, and 
of which every desire prompts the prosecution. It is in 


deed at home that every man must be known by those 
who would make a just estimate of either his virtue or his 
felicity; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, 


and the mind is often dressed for show in painted honor 
and fictitious benevolence.—Dr. Johnson 
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A SOCIAL RESOLUTION, 
And Some of its Attendant Difficulties. 


T was a resolution made on 
the last night of 1894, to be 
kept, lived up to, on the first 
night of 1895, by a home- 

loving bachelor who lived in a 

dingy office during the day, sleep- 

ing at night in a pretty room into 

which the sun shone during all the 

sunny hours of the day. It was 

not only a cheery, but an zwsthetic 

room, revealing the refined taste 

of its occupant, who, on this last 

~ night of the year, fell to counting 

his friends, and placing in the 

list of sins of omission, neglect 

to call upon these friends. ‘I shall be more sociable 

this year,” he soliloquized. “I will begin to-morrow 

night by calling upon George and Rosa; they insisted 

upon making me their friend, and Rosa is a sweet, 

good wife. I’m an ungrateful fellow; but I’ll make 

ample amends, I'll carry a box of roses—women for- 

get sins of omission as well as those of commission 

at sight of a few roses. I don’t quite understand it, 
but probably that is because I’m not a woman.” 

Out of the bachelor’s pocket was taken a little 
memorandum book and pencil, and in the book were 
written the names of his dearest friends. Ah, now 
he intended to live! 

Accordingly on the following evening, the bachelor, 
dressed with much care, and, quite early, presented 
himself at the side door of the house where George 
and Rosa had begun housekeeping. It was so much 
more informal, so much more friendly than going to 
their very front door. After two rings of the bell 
George came running to the door, somewhat discon- 
certed, and explaining that they were preparing for a 
whist party. His attempts at hospitality were pro- 
fuse, and his dress suit seemed to worry him a trifle, 
while Rosa was evidently deep in the mysteries of 
her toilet. It required only one glance to convince 
the caller that he was out of his element; his call was 
untimely ; the picture was far different from the one 
imagined ; so excusing himself and wishing his friends 
many happy wishes, he left the roses and bade them 
good night. 

The bachelor did not need to consult his memo- 
randum to be reminded that in another part of the 
town lived a dear, sweet dot of a girl who had, at his 
last visit, learned to lisp his name; and although this 
wee maid was given to early hours, it was more than 
probable that if he took acar he might see her in 
time for a good night kiss; and she was the sweetest 
baby in the whole world. The house was so bril- 
liantly lighted as to attract his attention the moment 
he stepped from the car. ‘“ Perhaps they are having 
a little celebration for the baby,” he thought, “and 
that will be better than anything else.” 

As baby’s papa and mamma had no servant, the 


bachelor was surprised to have the door opened by 
a man acting in that capacity, who was evidently ex- 
pecting him, or some other person. Mamma was re- 
splendent in evening dress, and gave the information 
that baby had gone to spend the night with grandma, 
so that she might be free to act the hostess, “as this 
is our night at whist, you know,” and in explanation, 
“We belong to the Sanitary whist club.” And asthe 
bachelor caught sight of the caterer in the dining 
room, he believed her and made his adieus. 

“ It’s early yet,” said the bachelor, as he waited for 
his car, “I'll go and have a quiet hour at chat or 
reading with Harriet; I know she’s lonely—and—I 
don’t—believe—she—plays—whist,” the last rather 
dubiously. Now, as Harriet was a widow not yet out 
of her mourning weeds, the bachelor was full of won- 
der at the sights and sounds which greeted him as 
the servant admitted him to the hall. ‘This, surely, 
is not whist,’ he comforted himself. But wonder 
seized upon him anew when the servant informed 
him that her mistress was engaged, entertaining a 
party at whist, and they were about taking their seats. 

“And this, too, is whist. Alas, is there nothing in 
the social world for a man but to play whist? And 
to play whist must one belong toa club? But how 
entertain a whist club without a wife?” 

And again the bachelor sat in his room; and again 
he made resolutions, one being to the effect that be- 
fore the year closed, he, too, would be one of a club, 
a social club, even if the members numbered only two. 
But there lurked in his mind a doubt, a doubt as to 
whether there was to be obtained a wife who could 
exist without whist. ‘ Because,” reasoned the bache- 
lor, “there might come a time when one would long 
for an evening of home quiet, with a friend or two, 
without whist.” 


—Anna P, Payne. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 

A bad bush is better than the open field. 

The more thy years, the nearer thy grave. 

Every man’s neighbor is his looking-glass. 

Youth and white paper take any impression. 

Wolves lose their teeth, but not their memory. 

You cannot drive a windmill with a pair of bellows. 

A wise man changes his mind; a fool never.—Span. 

An injury forgiven is better than an injury revenged. 

The head and feet kept warm, the rest will take no 
harm. 

Though poverty may bring sorrow, riches create in- 
quietude. 

It is a sad house where the hen crows louder than the 
cock.—Ital. 

Dry bread is better with love than a fat capon with 
fear.—Catal. 

A bit in the morning is better than nothing all day, or 
than a thump on the back with a stone. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


The ancient apple tree that stands 
Beside the b'ack, decaying eaves, 
Once more has both her crooked hands 
Half-full of Maytime flowers and leaves; 
But the old gray house where the gold-haired children 
Blossomed out from window and door 
At the early kiss of the warm May sunshine, 
The old gray house will bloom no more. 


In that old apple tree again 
Their loving nest the bluebirds fill, 
They warble to the mild spring rain, 
With music soft the mornings thrill ; 
But the old gray house with her vacant windows, 
Where never a rosy cheek is pressed, 
Where all is silence, and void, and shadow, 
No birds come back to her empty nest! 


—Trene Putnam. 


\riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE “MIDDLE MEDIUM.” 
A Bit of Old-fashioned Advice on ‘Do’s’’ and ‘‘ Don'ts.” 
Tishaa HE mournful plaint of one who has 
sar become entangled “in a wilder- 
ness of don’ts” has brought to 
mind a piece of advice which our 
old nurse used to impress upon 
our youthful minds, as she bade 
us keep watch over the little basin 
of catnip tea while she busied her- 
self elsewhere. “Jest a leetle 
more than lukewarm, child; always keep the middle 
medyum, not too cold nor too hot.” 

Very good advice for all classes and conditions of 
men and women, is it not? Keep to the middle 
medium ; never mind the tautology! strike out a level 
path between the “don’ts” and the “do’s,” pave it 
with common sense, have the courage of your own 
opinions and allow yourself to consider but one 
“don’t,” to accept but one “do.” If it is evident 
that by following a rule laid down by any writer, in 
any magazine or paper, you are injuring yourself phy- 
sically or mentally “don’t” follow that rule, and if 
satisfied beyond the shadow of a doubt that it is for 
your moral and ‘corporal well being to do this or that 
thing, do it, and turn a deaf ear to all well-meant ad- 
vice tothe contrary. There is great humiliation in 
the thought that our sex has, for generations unnum- 
bered, been considered weak-minded and foolish, 
has been, and is, looked down upon by many of the 
opposite sex; and this humiliation is deepened by 
the knowledge that it is, in a great measure, our own 
fault. The blind, insensate manner in which most of 
us take up every new fad, be it crowding our rooms 
with dilapidated china and deformed jugs and jars, 
or the gilding of bootjacks and clothespins, with one 
consent we follow it up and improve (save the mark !) 
upon it. No fashion of wearing the hair is too outré, 
no form of bonnet or hat too outlandish for us if only 
it be “the fashion.” Some highly gifted member of 
the demi-monde being afflicted with a slight deformity 
of her fair person, invents a fashion of dress so con- 


ladies of all ranks rush breathlessly in her wake, 
vieing with one another as to which of them shall 
follow said fashion most outrageously! Yet, were 
they to meet the woman whose mandates they are so 
insanely obeying, what a spectacle of tip-tilted noses 
and curling lips would greet her approach! 
Do let us entitle ourselves to a modicum of respect 
and honor from the sterner sex, by exercising a little 
“common, or rather wwzcommon sense, a trifle more of 
independent thought. Don’t let us lower ourselves 
to the level of the brutes who follow in heedless con- 
fusion whithersoever the leader may direct his course. 
We are, most of us, endowed with brains and the 
power of thought; suppose we prove this to be an 
indisputable fact, not by donning the breeches and 
hustling among the rowdies at the ballot box, but by 
keeping strictly to the “ middle medium” path of life 
and duty, leading between the two extremes of exag- 
geration, from the life that now is to that which is to 
come; having the approval of our consciences and 
of Him who in infinite wisdom gave us this monitor 
to be a guide and counselor. 
—Ruth Argvie. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ONCE SAID, AND WORTH REPEATING. 
The world is his who has patience. 
A woman’s fears are always ahead of danger. 
There is nothing so feeding to grief as an empty stomach. 
To love and be loved is pretty much all there is to 
live for. 


There is no human virtue that has not some weak, some 
assailable point. 


The effects of joy and sorrow on the human figure are 
easily discriminated. 


When a man shuts the door of his lips, there must be 
some secret worth knowing within. 

There are those who are forever inquiring and inquir- 
ing, and never coming to the truth. 

It is well and fitting, when a son’s life pours a full tide 
into the dried channels of a father’s. 

The ties of nature may command all dutiful observ- 
ances, but they cannot control the affections. 

He is not worthy to live at all, who, for fear of danger 
or death, shunneth his country’s service, or his own honor, 

The mind can no more bear unvaried and unintermitted 


work, than the body can endure a strain on one set of 
muscles. 


Bores seem to be a necessary ingredient in life, and, 
like pinching shoes and smoky rooms, constitute a por- 
tion of its trials 

Genuine goodness, dimmed and sullied though it may 
be by ignorance and fanaticism, like a good dull guinea, 
rings true at every trial. 

The relation between husband and wife, like all the 
other relations of life, is imperfect, and more difficult than 
any other, because it brings our imperfect natures into the 
closest relation, complicated by complete community in 
some respects, and indestructible individuality in others. 

—Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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WAYS OF COOKING CODFISH. 

ODFISH, prepared in the several ways here 

given, will prove simply delicious to lovers‘ 

of this particular species, and, did the many 

who consider it objectionable know of its 

real value as a healthful article of diet (especially 

during the warm summer months), they might as 

readily cu/tivate a taste for it as for some of the un- 

palatable compounds, accepted simply because they 
are regarded a@ /a mode. 

An irritable stomach will often retain creamed cod- 
fish, daintily prepared, when everything else is re- 
jected. It proves a delicious and valuable accom- 
paniment to new potatoes, preventing and overcom- 
ing the disorders frequently resulting from indulgence 
in the latter dish. Serve fresh, well-ripened fruit as 
a first course when this dish is prepared for break- 
fast, and follow it with fruit at other meals, and you 
have a highly palatable and wholesome combination, 
especially if fruit of a sub-acid tlavor be chosen. 
Boiled Codfish. 

Use a piece cut from the thick part of the cod. Wash 
it well, and soak over night in cold water. Put it in the 
spider with cold water to cover at least an inch deep. 
Bring slowly to the boiling point, and simmer for an hour 
or until it is tender. Serve with a border of sliced hard- 
boiled eggs, and with a little drawn butter for a sauce- 
Baked new potatoes are an excellent accompaniment. 
Broiled Codfish. 

Select a piece and soak over night as given above. 
Wipe it dry, and broil it over clear coals for about ten 
minutes. Place it on a hot dish, score or gash it lightly 
with a very sharp knife, and spread it generously with 
butter. Makes a nice relish for supper if placed to soak 
at noon. 


Codfish Croquette. 
Take equal parts of codfish (squeezed from cold water 


in which it has soaked five minutes after being picked into 
bits) and freshly-mashed potatoes; season with pepper, 
and roll into shapes between slightly-floured hands; dip 
into beaten egg, and roll in fine cracker crumbs; set aside 
a few hours to become firm, and fry in deep, hot fat. 
Serve with a liberal garnish of parsley for a supper dish. 
May be conveniently made at noon, or the night before if 
wanted for breakfast. 


Creamed Codfish. 
Flake enough codfish (we prefer the boneless codfish | 


which comes in packages, for all dishes demanding flaked 
fish) to make three cupfuls. Wash it well, squeezing it 
perfectly dry. Pour over it a teacupful of cold water, and 
let soak five or six hours (over night if for breakfast). 
Place to boil in this water, and add a pint of cream or 
very rich milk. Let it just reach the boiling point. Have 
ready two tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed into a table- 
spoonful of flour, and a beaten egg, to which you have 
added a tablespoonful of water. First, add the butter and 
flour, and, as soon as it begins to simmer, remove it from 


the fire and add the beaten egg, stirring briskly. Add a 
little pepper. Pour into a deep platter, and serve with a 
border of new potatoes (either steamed or boiled). When 
these are out of season, serve in a border of mashed po- 
tato, beaten until creamy. 

Creamed Codfish with Eggs. 

Prepare the codfish precisely as given above. Ten 
minutes before serving time, put as many eggs as you wish 
(half a dozen, more or less) into a quart cup or basin, 
cover them with doz/img water, and let them stand where 
the water will keep hot, but not boil, for ten minutes. 
During this time, have the fish transferred to a hot platter; 
drain the eggs when done, cover them with cold water, 
carefully remove the shells, and lay them here and there 
upon the fish. 

Codfish Stew. 

A teacupful of flaked fish, soaked ten minutes in cold 
water and squeezed dry. Szmmer ina pint of water for 
five minutes. Add, first, a tablespoonful each of flour and 
butter, rubbed together; next, two eggs and two table- 
spoonfuls cream after taking from the fire. Pepper to 
taste.—Ingalls’ Home Magazine. 


USE THE CRUMBS. 

Bread crumbs are needed in every household where 
fish or cutlets are egged, breaded and fried, or where 
stuffing is used for meat or poultry. As it requires a 
little time to prepare crumbs properly, and as, when 
once ready, they will keep for some time, it is an 
economy of both time and trouble to keep a store of 
crum}s on hand. ‘Take any pieces of bread and dry 
them thoroughly in a cool oven, but do not allow 
them to acquire color. Crush them finely with a 
rolling pin, pass them through a fine sieve, and put 
them away into a tin canister or a dry bottle. 

Brown Crumbs to Serve with Game. 

Put some crusts into the oven, and when brown crush 
them with a rolling pin. Grease a baking tin lightly with 
butter, and make it hot. Shake the crumbs upon it, and 
set it in the oven till the crumbs are hot, when they are 
ready to serve. 

Bread Raspings with Cold Milk. 

It has been said that this preparation is valuable in 
cases of diarrhcea. Dry stale bread in the oven till dry 
and lightly browned. Crush it roughly with a rolling pin, 
put the crumbs in a bowl, and pour over them cold milk, 
which has been beaten up with the white of an egg, and, 
if permitted, a tablespoonful of brandy. 

Bread sauce for poultry may also be made of stale 
bread. 

Fried Bread Served Instead of Vegetables 

Cut some bread, which, though stale, is still light and 
soft, into fingers half an inch thick; dip them in milk and 
let them drain for a while. Brush them over with white of 
egg; dredge a little flour over them, and fry them in a 
little hot butter in a frying pan, Pile them, pyramid 
fashion, in a hot dish and serve with gravy. 

Stale Bread Made Into Rusks for Cheese. 

Break the bread into small rough pieces; dip each one 
quickly in and out of cold milk; put them upon a perfectly 
clean baking tin and bake ina hot oven. In afew min- 
utes they will be crisp, when they must be taken out, al- 
lowed to go cold, and put away in a tin canister, to be 

used when required --English Magazine. 
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‘*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman's Wisdom.’’— 7ennyson. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
AT SIX O'CLOCK. 

’Tis sleepy time in Babyland 
At six o’clock, you know. 

The stillest hour in all the day, 
With “ bye-lo ” soft and low. 

The baby shoes are laid aside 
And baby feet are still. 

No longer now they “ pitter pat’’ 
Or run at Baby’s will. 

The little dress is put away ; 
The nighty white is donned; 

And angels hover near the child, 
While Baby’s prayers are conned. 
Then crooning songs the mother sings, 

And through the whole a prayer 
Ascends unto the throne of grace, 
And is recorded there. 
The Heavenly Father knows the heart. 
No prayer is lost on high, 
Though listening mortals here below 
Hear only “ bye-lo-bye.” 
’Tis sleepy time at six o'clock 
In Babyland you know. 
And babies and their mothers dear 
Sing “ bye-lo ” soft and low. 
May Guardian Angels keep them 
And watch the whole night through. 
And in the daylight lead them, 
And make them pure and true 
Frances M. Terry. 
+ 
¢ 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE POPULAR GIRL. 

There was a tap at the study door, and the good 
minister busy at his desk, laid down his pen and 
sighed wearily at this new interruption. The sigh 
was lost in a smile, as the door was pushed open and 
sweet-faced Jennie Morris stood before him. 

“T am sorry if I disturbed you, Mr. Brank, but I 
knew that you loved sweet things,” with a glance at 
the daintily covered tray in her hands, “and I wanted 
to tell you how much I appreciated your good sermon 
yesterday, and that—I am going to try to be a better 
girl.” The bright head drooped a little, and the flush 
deepened upon the peachy cheek. 

“God bless you my dear child,” said the old 
minister fervently, “‘you are such a comfort to me; 


you make me forget my cares,” and he laid a 
caressing hand upon the golden head that had 
seemed to flood the old study with sunshine. 

Jennie sped down the street to her own little cot- 
tage home, taking with her into mother’s room a 
breath of the sweet October air. 

Mother was trying vainly to soothe the fretting 
infant on her bosom. 

“Give me the baby, mother, and go out for a walk; 
it will do you so much good. Come, you must obey,” 
she said with gentle insistence, bringing the mother’s 
wrap and bonnet, and taking the baby into her 
strong, young arms. 

Mother smiled gratefully and gladly obeyed the 
loving command. ‘The series of chirping and trilling 
and whistling that came from sister’s throat, made 
baby open his eyes in wide wonder and stop scream- 
ing to listen; the movement of her swinging, elastic 
body brought drowsiness, and in a twinkle the tired 
little lids had shaded the dear eyes and baby was 
sound asleep. 

“Hush, Johnnie, you will wake him,” said Jennie, 
as she lowered the babe into his cot; for Johnnie, 
who had been sitting quietly by the window with his 
books, had suddenly fired his scratch pad across the 
floor, and given a vicious kick at the cat. 

“Don’t see what's the use of worryin’ a fellow to 
death over an old composition anyhow. I can’t write 
one and I’m not going to try,” so saying, Johnnie 
dropped forlornly on the window sill and wished that 
he was the bird hopping about on the maple tree 
before him. 

‘“‘Let’s see what your subject is, Johnnie.” Jennie 
walked over to the fallen scratch pad, and read 
“ Autumn” at the top of the-blank page. 

“Why, Johnnie! Just ¢#zzk a minute. Look, 
dear. What do you see?” the girl pushed up the 
window sash, and they both looked out on the strip 
of woodland back of the house. 

“Why the ground looks like it had a red and brown 
carpet on it,” he began hesitatingly, “ and the sumac 
bushes are in a blaze—and yesterday when I went 
hunting after school, I saw ripe, yellow persimmons, 
and Max flushed a covey of partridges, and they were 
just the color of the dead sedge grass and—crackey ! 
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I believe I can write it.” With sudden enthusiasm 
the boy turned to his book and at once began scrib- 
bling at a lively rate. Sister left him with a smile of 
approval. 

“| will have time to finish Katie's ‘fascinator’ so 
that she can wear it to the fair to-night,” thought 
Jevnie, as she took a foamy cloud of zephyr from a 
dainty basket and began plying her needles rapidly. 
The “fascinator ” was one of many things begun and 
never finished by Katie Dean, her dearest girl friend. 
“T will finish it for you ; it won’t be a bit of trouble,” 
she had said to ver friend as she bore the trifle off 
to her own home; and now as her fingers flew 
through the meshes of the snowy wool, her mind was 
filled with pleasant anticipation. A beautiful gold 
watch—donated by a leading jeweler-—was to be given 
to-night to the most popular girl in the town. It was 
not to be a money-bought ballot, but the free un- 
trammeled expression of the love of the people; er 
Katie would win she was sure. 

Yes, among all the beautiful, brilliant girls of the 
town, Katie, with her sparkling eyes, vivacious man- 
ner, and divine voice was most superior. How proud 
she would be to congratulate her darling upon her 
good fortune. 

The town hall was filled to its utmost capacity. A 
merry evening had been spent, and now at its close 
a gentleman mounted the rostrum bearing in his 
hands a watch glittering with costly gems. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “a ballot of 
three hundred and three votes has been counted ; 
three hundred of these votes are for the same per- 
son; the sweetest, most popular young lady in the 
town will now receive this beautiful watch, and that 
person is—Miss Jennie Morris.” The gentleman 
strode over to the young girl’s side and placed the 
watch in her hands. With the precious watch held 
close against her fluttering heart, and her sensitive lips 
trembling, she looked up into her old pastor’s face. 

“Why should they have given it to me?” she 
faltered; “I am the least gifted, least beautiful girl 
in the town. What does it mean ?” 

“ Mean,” he echoed with a happy laugh, “it means 
that a Christian life of sweet unselfishness always 
wins its reward ; that the memory of your kind words 
and loving acts, live in the hearts of our people, and 
that they are glad of this chance to express their 
appreciation.” 

“Mean, Jennie ?” echoed a chorus of girlish voices 
at her ear, as she was pulled about, kissed and 
caressed, “Why it means that you are the dearest, 
sweetest little goose in all the world, and that we 
would rather you had won it, than to have won it 


- ourselves.” 
— Gertrude Manly Jones. 


+++? + 
The house that cannot boast of a nursery, is, at 
best, a poor one, and in the onward march of domestic 
science the nursery claims a careful consideration. 
Assuming the house to be built on sandy, gravelly 
soil, free from suspicion of marshland or made 


ground, and on a wide and well-paved street, the ex- 
posure for the nursery is very important. If possible, 
it should be located on the second floor of the house, 
where climbing several flights of stairs may be 
avoided. Windows should be placed, if possible, on 
three sides of the room. If only two exposures are 
available, let them be the south and east. This will 
give air in summer, and sunshine in winter.—Baby. 
hood. 


++ + + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 
MATTHEW 21:15, 16. 

In days of old when Christ the Lord 
Among his people dwelt, 

To little ones he often showed 
The love for them he felt ; 

Close to his side the children pressed, 
He turned away not one,— 

“Tn these and such as these,” he said, 
“My kingdom is begun.” 


One day, unto his Father’s house 
With troubled heart he came ; 

His hour of trial now drew near, 
And near, his death of shame ; 

More foes than friends about him stood 
He heard no word of cheer, 

When lo! from children’s lips arose 
Hosannas sweet and clear. 


But scoffing priest and sneering scribe 
The children sore displease ; 

The men, with anger on each brow, 
Cry out, “ Thou hearest these ?” 

A smile lit up the Saviour’s face, 
He called it “ perfect praise,” 

That thus, on shadow of his cross 
Threw sunny hope’s bright rays! 

L’ENvVol. 

Wherever shrinks a timid soul 
From trials it must bear ;— 

Wherever bows a trembling heart 
Beneath its load of care ;— 

Still, soothing word and kindly phrase 
Of friendship new strength bring. 

Remember, “as ye do” to these 


Ye do to Christ, the King. 
D. Sterling. 
+ + 
INTRODUCE THE CHILDREN. 

It is a common oversight in too many households 
not to introduce the children to visitors. Guests are 
formally presented to the adult members of the 
family, but the younger boys and girls are either 
ignored altogether, or else introduced in a general 
way without giving their individual names. This 
course is almost certain to result in awkwardness and 
constraint on their part, when grown. There is a 
difference between putting children forward unduly 
and giving them their just meed of recognition. 
And pray take pains, in making introductions, to 
speak the names distinctly, and, above all things else, 
do not omit their mention. How many of us have 
been annoyed to have a hostess greet an intimate 
friend, to whom we were entire strangers, with some 
such salutation as, “O Henry, so pleased to have 
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you meet Miss Blank,” leaving us to discover his 
surname as best we may. It is not a bad plan for the 
family to rehearse by themselves some of these little 
social formalities.—Congregationalist. 


++ + + + 
THE RHYME OF THE BOWL OF MILE. 
Oh, here is the Milk, so sweet and white, 
All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the Mother who, with delight 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 
All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the Milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail wi.h the cow’s good milk to fill, 
To take to the Mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 

All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the Cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the Milkmaid who worked with a will, 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the Mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 
All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the dry and sweet-smelling Hay, 
That was fed to the Cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the Milkmaid who worked with a will, 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the Mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 

A:! ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the Grass (in the field it grew, 
Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew), 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smelling Hay 
And fed to the Cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the Milkmaid who worked with a will, 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the Mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bow] the milk so white, 
All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the Mower. who worked at the farm. 
Swinging his scythe with his strong, right arm, 
Mowing the fields of Grass (that grew, 
Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew), 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smelling Hay 
And fed to the Cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the Milkmaid who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the Mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bow] the milk so white, 

All ready for dear little Baby. 


—Emilie Poulsson. 
++ + + + 


MANNERS FOR BOYS. 

Poor fellows! How they get hectored and scolded 
and snubbed, and how continual is the rubbing and 
polishing and drilling which every member of the 
family feels at liberty to administer. 

No wonder their opposition is aroused and they 
begin to feel that every man’s hand is against them, 
when after all if they were only, in a quiet way, 
informed of what was expected of them, and their 
manliness appealed to, they would readily enough 
fall into line. 

So thought “ Auntie M.,” as she pointed out the 
following rules for a twelve-year-old nephew, who was 


the “light of her eyes,” if not always the joy of her 

heart, for though a good-natured, amiable boy in the 
main, he would offend against the “ proprieties” 
frequently. 

First come manners for the street : 

Hat lifted in saying “good-by” or “How do 
you do?” 

Hat lifted when offering a seat in a car or in 
acknowledging a favor. 

Keep step with any one you walk with. 

Always precede a lady upstairs, and ask her if you 
may precede her in passing through a crowd or public 
place. 

Hat off the moment you enter a street door and 
when you step into a private hall or office. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless she asks you to 
precede her. 

In the parlor, stand till every lady in the room is 
seated, also older people. 

Rise if a lady comes in after you are seated, and 
stand till she takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face when speaking or 
being spoken to. 

Let ladies pass through a door first, standing aside 
for them. 

In the dining room take your seat after ladies and 
elders. 

Never play with knife, fork or spoon. 

Do not take your napkin in a bunch in your hand. 

Eat as fast or as slow as the others, and finish the 
course when they do. 

* + ++ ¢ 
THE HOME LIFE OF CHILDREN. 

It behooves parents to give the public school 
teachers full authority over the children during 
school hours. 

Our public school teachers as a class are humane, 
considerate and well qualified for their supreme task. 
Standing as they do in /oco parentis, they cannot 
suffer undue interference from the parents whose 
place they take. Order, discipline, progress in study 
and habits of obedience in school depend largely 
upon the pupil’s conviction of the absoluteness of the 
authority in the classroom. 

The home life of the child should emphasize the 
right lessons it learns abroad and correct the wrong 
ones. Nowhere so easily and naturally can a child 
be taught correct habits, neatness, politeness, respect 
for age, modesty and gentleness as at home. Here, 
above everywhere else, a child learns to speak prop- 
erly; to know the meaning of words, the use of the 
voice, the grammar and possibilities of the English 
tongue. 

The voice of a child is almost a sure indication of 
its home training, and parents and all the elders of 
the home circle cannot too anxiously strive to set ex- 
amples of “ living wells of English undefiled.” Every 
well-trained child is sent to a Sunday school, and 
here again is danger suggested. The time has passed 
when religious habits were so undeviating and love- 
less and rigid as to make their observance a terror 
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and an exasperation to the wandering minds and 
restless limbs of the children of the household. 

But unless a healthy, wholesome piety prevails and 
devotional customs are maintained, the child grows 
to believe that religion is for Sunday only and the 
absence of it fitting for the other days of the week. 
Parents who have grown careless or indifferent in 
observance with age or multiplying cares are apt to 
forget the lasting influence of early impressions on 
children. Until they are fit to walk alone it is the 
right of children to be guided. Example is the best 
guide.—New York Press. 

+ + + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR LITTLE TOT. 


Little Tot, 
Who? Where? What? 
A fairy waif here, there, everywhere, 
Is Little Tot. 
Little Tot, 
A sprightly dot, 
That lights my eye and warms my heart, 
Dear Little Tot. 
Little Tot, 
With lively trot 
Of little feet, hands pit-a-pat, 
Bright Little Tot. 
Little Tot, 
A blessed spot 
Where rests the bonnie, baby head 
Of Little Tot. 
Little Tot, 
There is not 
A life more dear, more winsome. than 
Our Little Tot. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
+ 
A ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Children are proverbially fond of bright things, 
and even the smallest tots reach out for the colored 
pictures with evident delight. A room, therefore, the 
walls of which are covered with these pretty things is 
sure to appeal to all their hearts. 

The various art magazines, the papers and some 
few of the finest advertising cards will supply the 
material. All that you need to make a picture room 
out of the ordinary nursery is a little energy and a 
generous supply of that gumption attributed to all 
live Yankees. 

The pictures should first be sorted and some kind 
of order arranged. Then when you have a sufficient 
number and have planned how to place them so as to 
get the best results you will be ready to begin the 
practical work. 

Each picture should be set within a frame, so to 
speak, or each should be surrounded by a molding 
tacked about the edge. The best for the purpose is 
the narrow half-inch width painted in a flat tone, such 
as paper hangers use about the panels of a room. If 
that is more costly than seems wise, in view of the 
amount required, the ordinary gilt sort will answer. 


The main essential is to get something unobtrusive 
and as plain as possible. 

The pictures once grouped and the moldings 
selected, the next step is to make smooth flour paste 
and to cover the entire wall with the gay, pretty 
scenes. Then when they are dry and firm fit the 
molding about each one and tack the strips in place 
with the long slender brads made for the purpose. 

The one difficulty is to make the joints of the mold- 
ing neat and exact. All the rest is simple, and only 
a little judgment is required to make a collection 
which will be to the children a perpetual delight. 

One woman of unusually fertile resources has hit 
upon a plan for dispensing with the wood molding 
and for using ordinary manilla rope in its place. Her 
success has been great, and her room is in some ways 
better than the ordinary sort, so if the molding seems 
a troublesome fact there is a way of evading that part 
of the work. 

In this especial room the pictures are selected with 
unusual care and are grouped according to size. 
The rope is carried in straight lines, both horizontal 
and vertical, between the edges and is tacked fast 
at each place of meeting with an ornamental nail. 

The effect is really an excellent one, and the rope 
makes quite a sufficient frame in addition to having 
reduced both the labor and the cost.—New York 

Herald. 


+ + 
THE BACKWARD CHILD. 

There is many a mother who feels disturbed and 
anxious because her child either exhibits small in- 
terest in school, or else is unable to shine among the 
other children there, or perhaps even to keep pace 
with them. She is haunted by a horrid spectre of 
dunceship and backwardness, and of her darling out- 
stripped and left behind in all the other struggles 
as well. 

But do not iet her be too soon discouraged. If her 
child has no aptitude for learning exactly what the 
others are learning, perhaps there is an aptitude for 
something else quite different and apart, and of just 
as much value. Let her scrutinize and discover and 
help the child along accordingly in the ways where 
nature directs. 

Our system of graded schools is indeed lifting all 
children to a broad table-land of general information, 
but however excellent its mental discipline, it allows 
no space for individual growth in individual ways. 
Every child is being run in the same mold; there is 
no place for idiosyncrasy or for development upon 
original lines, and there is an ever present danger of 
crystallization, of becoming fixed at a given point or 
ceasing all development. 

If her child has a rooted dislike for a certain thing, 
or a positive disability in the direction of another, the 
mother would be wiser to make an effort to have 
those studies set aside, and to let him give himself to 
those which he does like, and where, if he cannot dis 
tinguish himself, he can at any rate expand what 
power he has. Surely if his strength and time are 
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dissipated on those studies concerning which he is 
hopeless, there is no strength or time left for those 
where he might do much. 

It is probable that the great men of the past 
developed themselves as their tastes and inclinations 
led ; they did not learn all they learned because some 
one else had learned it, even if certain branches were 
a foregone conclusion, and that which they did learn, 
they learned because they felt the impulse and the 
need, 

It is not the man who is just like every other man 
who helps the world along the most, but the man 
whose different training and growth makes him 
ndividual and gives him a coign of vantage that he 
would miss if he went slipping along just like every 
one else. 

Give the “ backward boy ” his chance, then, at that 
which suits him best, and be sure no harm can 
happen.—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

+++ + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WE ROCK AND SING. 
By the dancing fireside glow, 
We sit and rock, 
And rock and sing 

And happy thoughts around us cling. 
Before the sparkling fire gay, 

We sit in twilight shadows gray, 

And rock and sing, 

Some tender thing ! 
Some soothing song, 

To baby dear, 

In accents low, 

In fireside glow 
And twilight dim. 
We rock and sing, 

Two soft arms cling, 
Around our neck, 

And comfort bring. 
A golden head, 

Upon our breast, 
Two dimpled feet, 

That know no rest, 
Close to us cling— 

We rock and sing. 
We rock and swing, 

And softly sing, 
Some sweet old rune, 

Some tender tune— 
In fireside glow, 

From long ago. 


—M. Allison. 


+ 
THE CARE OF THE MOTHER. 

During the excitement attending one of the Maine 
forest fires, a man at Jonesboro, who was doing what 
he could to extinguish the blaze and save property, 
noticed a bird which seemed to act strangely. It 
came from the direction of the burning land and 
alighted in a potato field not far from him, and 
curiosity impeiled him to gotoit. The bird proved 
to be a woodcock with three little nestlings, which 
she had brought from the tree on her back. The 


man scooped out a little place in the earth and lined 
it with dried grass and put the birds in it, and then 
left them to the care of the mother bird.—Boston 


Transcript. 


OUR MOTHER. 
Hundreds of stars in the lovely sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of flowers in the sunny weather. 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother, the wide world over. 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 

If a child has any sensibility scolding either kills 
it or makes it vicious. Children have rights which 
ought to be respected as much as with their elders. 
They can reason as well as older and wiser heads. 
They are as quick to see an injustice, and know as 
well as any one else when parents are making fools 
of themselves. The household of a noted dramatist 
in New York is said to be a democracy. The voice 
of the youngest child in it is as potent as that of a 
parent. 

This is a rare incident of the recognition of chil- 
dren’s rights, and while it might not prove successtul 
if generally applied, owing to parental incapacity, 
who can say that it is not a plan of wisdom, and one 
that in many cases might work wonders of domestic 
harmony? While oftentimes children have been 
ruined by indulgence they have frequently been 
spoiled with “ discipline.” 

Children were never designed for nonentities—a 
fact in proof of which the omnipresent small boy 
stands out with monumental prominence. While 
children can be allowed to become a nuisance by the 
laxity of parents they can, on the other hand, be op- 
pressed until they become atrophied in mind and 
heart and soul.—Albany Journal. 

+ 

Teething children may be relieved of convulsions 
by being immersed in a warm bath with cold cloths 
on their heads. 

The education of delicate, nervous children, may 
be neglected until the age of six or seven without 
danger of duncehood. 

Bear in mind that you are largely responsible for 
your child’s inherited character, and have patience 
with faults and failings. 

The practice of frightening little children in order 
to make them quiet, has, in some cases, resulted in 
convulsions and death. 

If the children want pets, pray indulge them, but 
insist upon their taking sole charge of them as well 
as giving them the best of care. 

Those who teach young children should speak to 
them properly, not lisping or using silly words, tor 
they can understand sense better than nonsense. 
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A NATION’S FAITH. 

Nor should we fail in faith and hope, once more, in 
these straits through which we are passing, and think 
of this nation as a sort of prodigal son going head- 
long to the swine. We all know that evil things in- 
fest our life, and evil men, greedy and self-seeking ; 
but I have not lived here these forty-five years failing 
to learn that there is an honest and able manhood in 
the heart of all—a quiet, central force, which so far 
seems only to come into action when the need grows 
sore. I notice Freeman says that in the republic 


everything goes by party; but, when they begin to 
say it is time for the honest men on both sides to 
band together against the rogues on both sides, then 
there is a new party which sets things to rights. 


This is what we have seen and shall see again al- 
ways. There is an impregnable force of manhood 
honest and true we can always rely on when the real 
need comes—an American, republican, democratic, 
conservative, upright and downright manhood, which 
has never sold the truth to serve the hour; while this 
also is true, that we are learning the lesson all the 
nations must learn or neglect at their peril.—Rev. 
Robert Collyer. 


“TO ERR IS HUMAN.” 

All our faculties are fallible. Neither instinct, 
insight, inference or experience can clearly read the 
character of those whom we know best. In all 
departments, the experts make mistakes; the de- 
cisions of the highest courts may be overruled by 
Time, or by that Supreme Tribunal which is forever 
in session. 

To that higher judgment let us be content to refer 
both actions and motives. Who can understand even 
his own errors? “I judge not mine own self,” says 
Paul: “ He that judgeth me is the Lord.” An older 
writer had said: ** Man looketh upon the outward 
appearance; the Lord looketh at the heart.” No 
lying labels of praise or blame can disguise our real 
character. But we are placed among human beings 
to learn and practice the high lessons of virtue ; and 
our social life thus becomes a school, in which we 
can enlarge and correct our own imperfect vision, 
gaining strength by resistance to the customs that 


seem dites or wrong, and confirming our own bet- 
ter principles by the sympathy and fellowship of al! 
good people. 

Without such sympathy and fellowship—without 
mutual respect and confidence—there could be no 
friendships, no good society, no church, no heaven. 
It may indeed be a small thing that any particular 
man should be misjudged for a time by his fellows ; 
but it is not a small thing that we belong to a world 
of souls, that we find our happiness in trusting and 
being trusted. And there can be no better evidence 
that the inspirations of divine wisdom and goodness 
enter richly into human life than the fact that the 
prevailing judgments of mankind, blind and erring 
though they are, instinctively take sides with whatso- 
ever things are believed to be just, pure, honorable 
and lovely.—Kev. Charles G. Ames. 

ADVICE TO PREACHERS. 

Don’t drive, but lead. 

Don’t live in the clouds. 

Don’t be afraid of yourself. 

Don’t be afraid of the devil. 

Don’t be afraid of any man. 

Don’t hold yourself too cheap. 

Don’t live in the third century. 

Don’t follow everybody’s advice. 

Don’t live in the twentieth century. 

Don’t be afraid to be a denominationalist. 

Don’t try to do anybody’s duty but your own. 

Don’t carry all your ecclesiastical eggs in one 
basket. 

Don’t ask any one to work harder than you do 
yourself. 

Don’t spare the people’s pockets, for therein lie 
their hearts. 

Don’t restrain too much; 
steam escapes. 

Don’t expect that all your geese will be swans, or 
all your believers saints. 

Don’t expect the sun to shine through all the 
twenty-four hours of the day. 
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Don’t expect Rome to be built in a day, or the 
Lord to be in as big a hurry as you are. 


Don't let the young people run away with you, nor 
the baldheaded put too many brakes on. 


Don’t feel yourself responsible for the universe 
nor try to spread yourself over creation. 


Don’t despise the rich and dishonor the poor, nor 
esteem yourself wiser than your brethren. 


Don’t become a peripatetic gossip or a persistent 
tea drinker, nor on the other hand a solemn clam. 


Don’t be disappointed when harvests do not come 
in a day, and oats do not spring up like Jonah’s gourd. 


Don’t let any religious hobby ride you, but don't 
be afraid to ride any religious hobby, if you have one. 


Don’t be an evangelist without a message, a 
preacher without a doctrine, a pastor without a devo- 
tion, a presbyter without responsibility, or a bishop 
without watchfulness, and you will not be a servant 
without reward.—Zion’s Herald. 


-~ ++ + + 
CARETH.” 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the days are dim? 
Can he be touched by the griefs I bear 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair! 
About His throne are eternal calms, 

And strong glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss, unruftied by any strife,— 

How can he care for my little life! 


And yet I want Him to care for me 

While I live in this world where the sorrows be! 
When the lights die down from the path I take, 
When strength is feeble, and friends forsake, 
When love and music that once did bless 

Have left me to silence and loneliness, 

And my life-song changes to sobbing prayers,— 
Then my heart cries out for God who cares. 


When shadows hang over the whole day long, 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and wrong, 
When I am not gocd, and the deeper shade 

Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid, 

And the busy world has too much to do 

To stay in its courses to help me through, 

And I long for a Saviour—can it be 

That the God of the universe cares for me ? 


Oh, wonderful story of deathless love ! 
Each child is dear to that Heart above, 

He fights for me when I cannot fight, 

He comforts me in the gloom of night, 

He lifts the burden, for He is strong, 

He stills the sigh, and awakes the song: 
The sorrow that bowed me down He bears, 
And loves and pardons because He cares. 


Let all who are sad take heart again, 

We are not alone in our hours of pain; 

Our Father stoops from [lis throne above 

To soothe and quiet us with His love ; 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 

And we have safety, for He is nigh. 

Can it be trouble which He doth share? 

Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 
—Unidentited. 
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“ BURIED ALIVE.” 

Obscure service is that of a pastor’s wife, in a 
hamlet, tucked away under a mountain peak in the 
wilderness. She lives remote from the railroad, and 
mails reach her only once a week. Beyond the tele- 
graph, a dispatch sent over the wires to her nearest 
station would be carried for delivery forty miles on 
horseback. I remember this woman a brilliant, 
beautiful girl, my schoolmate and my lifelong friend. 
She has never allowed her talents to rust; the musi- 
cal skill, the fine taste in literature, the gentle man- 
ners, have been used in the education of her own 
children, and the parsonage, where so much of the 
work has often of necessity been performed by the 
hands of the mistress, has been the center of pleasure 
for the parish. 

“A, might have been a famous woman,” one of her 
friends said to me, “had she not married a poor 
minister, and been buried alive all these years.”’ 

Buried alive! I did not so describe the bright, 
busy, intensely absorbing life my old schoolmate had 
led, and as for fame, had she not earned something 
better and more rewarding—the consciousness that 
she had done her duty in that place where God had 
put her ?—Margaret E. Sangster. 

+++ + + 

If there is to be real power in the workman, there 
must be no reckoning at all of rewards. Call the 
work high, or call it low, it is to be constrained by 
the love that worketh in us, which is * power from on 
high.” Be it enough that it raises us toward that 
heavenly height, our horizon widening as we rise; 
that by every stroke of it faith ripens and grows; 
that the circuit of our too selfish prayers enlarges, 
because we find new objects and people to pray for 
as we ought. The messenger is to think only of him 
who sends him, and of the treasure he bears out. 
Let the Master Husbandman and his angels count 
the sheaves and weigh the wheat. ‘The glad tidings, 
the ascension command and gift, the intercessions be- 
fore the throne; the present and everlasting leader, 
slain once, but crowned with many crowns—these we 
have already and everywhere; and for this hialf- 
lighted field of the world they are enough. The new 
heavens and the new earth and the new song and the 
multitude that no man can number, by and by. The 
“joy of the Lord” be the strength of the workmen! 
And the reign of his righteousness will be your rest, 
when the work is done !—Bishop Huntington. 


There is nothing more beautiful to me than a young 
man and young woman just starting out on the un- 
tried pathway of a married life. If Christ be in that 
new home, its law and life, I know not where to turn, 
as the years go on, for sweeter glimpses and fore- 
tastes of heaven. Some mountebank comes to town 
and advertises to tell married people how to get 
along without quarreling. You do not need to pay 
the charlatan a dollar to learn that, precious beyond 
gold as the knowledge is. You may know without a 
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fee. Get a right view of the highest ends of mar- 
riage. Fix it in your mind that by God’s law and 
by your marriage vow you are bound to each other, 
until death shall part. Your wife, O man, is not 
merely to mend your clothes, cook your victuals, 
keep your house, rear your children! Your husband, 
O woman, is not merely to give you protection, fur- 
nish home, give support, or indulge your tastes. You 
are of twain made one, that you may de one. There 
is perfect truth in Tennyson’s lines 
“ Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 


Ife gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
x * * * ~ * * 


“She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
More as the double-natured poet, each ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.’ 
—Rev. Richard Montague. 
+ 
MENTAL SUPERIORITY OF CHRIST. 

With the emotional power of Christ all are familiar. 
He loved all his friends tenderly. At the age of 
thirty-three he is still clinging to his mother. He 
went along with his sisters when their brother died. 
Having filled with love his own household, his great 
passion flowed beyond those home walls and washed 
the shores of all lands and races. But in our delight, 
and even amazement, over t..is wealth of affection, 
we have, perhaps, let pass those intellectual qualities 
which are supposed to enter into all of our world’s 
greatest men. Judged by all known examples, Christ 
was as wonderful when viewed intellectually as when 
viewed as to his emotional nature. If you will ask 
what are the reasons which induce men to call 
each other great, you will find that a certain mental 
power to grasp a great principle or law, to see its 
workings through long periods, and then stand by 
that law through good or ill, have always been evi- 
dence of mental superiority.—Prof. David Swing. 

++ + + 
SELECT READINGS. 

Reflection is an angel which points out the errors 
of the past, and gives us courage to avoid them in 
the future. 

The serene, silent beauty of a holy life is the most 
powerful influence in the world next to the might of 
God.—Pascal. 

Set yourself a good example, for you are more 
likely to follow your own example than that set you 
by any one else. 

Spasmodic goodness may be better than no piety 
at all; but it is far below the Christian ideal, and far 
from what is expected of man. 

Christianity with hands and arms and feet is the 
want of to-day—a living, acting, working religion. 
Ideas are as dead as shells unless the holder puts 
them on feet and sends them out to do good for 
mankind. 

The growth of grace is like the polishing of metals. 
There is first an opaque surface ; by and by you see 


a spark darting out, then a strong light, till at length 
it sends back a perfect image of the sun that shines 
upon it. 
+ + 
THE SOUNDS OF THE SABBATH BELLS. 

We tell the truth! we tell! we tell! 

Shouted the Methodistic bell ; 

One Lord has made salvation free, 

None need be lost on land or sea; 

Repent, believe, have hope, and then 

Be saved, and praise the Lord—Amen! 

The truth we tell! we tell! we tell! 

Shouted the Methodistic bell! 


Excel! excel! in love excel ! 

Chimed the Episcopalian bell ; 

This is the Church —not built on sands— 
Emblem of one not built with hands! 

Its forms and rules and rights revere 
And worship here—come worship here; 
Excel in faith and works! excel! 
Chimed the Episcopalian bell ! 


Swell! swell! swell! swell! ye waters swell ! 
Exclaimed in peals the Baptist bell; 

While faith in Christ alone can save, 

Man must be plunged beneath the wave 

To show the world unfaltering faith 

In what the sacred Scripture saith; 

Swell! swell! swell! swell! ye waters swell! 
Exclaimed in peals the Baptist bell. 


Farewell! farewe.l! base world, farewell ! 
Cried out the Presbyterian bell ; 

Life is a boon to mortals given, 

And there is nothing true but heaven; 
Do not provoke the avenging rod— 
Come here and learn the will of God; 
Farewell ! farewell! base world, farewell! 
Cried out the Presbyterian bell. 


Oh, no, there is no flaming hell ! 

Said the Universalist bell; 

Look up to heaven this holy day, 
Attend this Church and learn the way ; 
There are no fires, no fiends to blight 
The hope within the heart that's right ; 
No hell! no hell! no hell! no hell! 


Do well! do well! do well! do well! 
Said the Unitarian bell; 

Come here and cast aside your load, 
And work your way along the road, 
With faith in God and faith in man, 
And hope in Christ where hope began. 
Do well! do well! do well! do well! 
Said the Unitarian bell! 


Look down, ye saints, in heaven that dwell ! 
Shouted the Roman Catholic bell; 

Lean o’er the battlement of bliss, 

And deign to bless a world like this ; 

Let mortals kneel before this shrine, 

Here is the water, here the wine; 

Look down, ye saints, in heaven that (weil! 
Exclaimed the Roman Catholic be!!. 


O’er city’s streets or hillside dell 

Ring on, each heaven-assuring bell ; 

Press forward, pilgrims, to the shrine 

Of Calvary and Palestine ; 

These paths that lead through earthly dross, 

All meet at last beneath the Cross; 

The Christian does not fear the knell 

As angels toll the funeral bell —George ibunga 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Meat A NEW REALM of speculation has been 
and opened by some philosophic student of 
Music. 


cause and effect, in the theory that meat is 
an anti-music diet, and those who persist in 
feeding largely on meat can never be very musical 
singers. The true diet for them is vegetables and 
grains. Nations that eat exclusively or largely of 
meat and fish are not musical nations. ‘To carry out 
this theory, different nations are mentioned for whom 
meat and fish are the chief diet, and who are not 
musical. The others that are musical are mentioned 
as grain and vegetable-eating nations. The theory 
is first founded upon the diet of birds. By a queer 
coincidence nearly all of the carnivorous birds croak, 
scream, and cry, but do not sing, while nearly all the 
class of grain-eating birds are sweet singers. It may 
be that their diet has something to do with their 
musical talent and voices, and in the same way people 
and nations may be affected similarly. An interesting 
collection of notes now would consist of a comparison 
of the diet of all great singers. 
++ + + + 
MOURNING PAPER is going out of fashion abroad. 
Instead, a little triangle is printed in the corner of the 
envelope and the note paper. 
¢ 
The Impure A RECENT WRITER, discussing an 
in important matter in connection with 
Fiction. modern fiction, unhesitatingly and un- 
qualifiedly declared that all of the im- 
pure novels now finding their original publication in 
the English language are written by women! With- 
out undertaking to decide whether this declaration 
was or was not too sweeping in its condemnation, it 
must be admitted—and it is asad admission—that 
practically it is true. In making this declaration, 
reference is had only to that refined “realism ” which 
under the cloak of respectability is capable of doing 
the most serious and far-reaching harm It would 
seem, from a cursory examination of many of the re- 
cent novels—largely, though not: entirely, by any 


means, reprints of English productions—as though, 
the fashion having been set, there had arisen a com- 
petition between women writers as to their ability to 
venture into and depict the regions of hate and tor- 
ment where unholy passion and degrading lusts hold 
sway. It is no sufficient excuse that these writers are 
not in sympathy with the sin and shame they depict, 
and that, more or less clearly, it is set forth that “the 
way of the transgressor is hard.” ‘There was truth as 
well as poetical perfection in the often-quoted verse 
of Pope: 
“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, tamiliar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Now it is unquestionably a fact that in the class of 
novels to which reference has been made, many char- 
acters and scenes are introduced which could not in 
a personal interview with their author be discussed 
by a pure-minded gentleman (some of whom let us 
hope still remain among us) without bringing a stam- 
mer to his tongue and a blush to his cheek. What 
then can be their effect upon the average reader of 
the modern novel, except a dulling of the sense of 
delicacy, an awakening of degrading thoughts and 
speculations, a lowering of the standards of morality 
in thought and in action? 

These reflections are given new force from the pe- 
rusal of a novel of the class under consideration re- 
cently republished in this country from the English 
edition. Its name, or the name of its author, is not 
material in this connection—it is the principle involved 
with which Goop HovusEKEEPING is concerned at this 
time. The author calls the volume “a study in nine- 
teenth century womanhood,” being careful to explain 
in a preface or note written for the American edition 
that it is not as “a type of”’-such womanhood that 
the heroine is depicted. Yet in the same “ note ” the 
distinction is practically overthrown by the author's 
declaration that the “realism” of her novel “is but a 
protest against our weak drea@ of seeing things as 
they are, instead of as we try to think we should like 
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them to be.” At the very outset of the novel, which 
is undeniably a work of much literary ability, the 
most unworthy factors of the narrative are projected 
with a vivid force which impresses them indelibly 
upon the mind; better things are developed subse- 
quently, but it is the memory of the unworthy which 
holds strongest place, and clouds and smirches all 
which follows. 

In what respect does this gilded “realism” differ 
from the coarser and more repulsive article of Zola 
and other French writers—unless it be in its greater 
danger and power to harm? We legislate against 
Zola and his like, virtuously abolishing their works 
from the more recpectable walks of life, and in some 
cases forbidding their carriage in the government 
mail service. ‘The other class are not only shipped 
through the mails by the ton at a fraction of what it 
costs the government for their carriage ; they are dis- 
cussed and speculated upon, with a suggestive turn 
of the sentences, as “a powerful treatment of a deli- 
cate subject.” Yes, it is a delicate subject; /vo deli- 
cate to be wantonly intruded, even with the thickest 
of sugar-coating, into that class of literature which 
goes broadcast among all the people, but especially 
among the young and susceptible, to whom it should 
carry sweetness and purity and inspiration to right- 
living. And it is the most unpleasant fact of all that 
these things come from the pens of women; of those 
to whom we naturally look for that which is refined 
and helpful, lovely and ennobling. Is the field of 
brightness and excellence so narrow that they must 
perforce wallow in the mire? 

O! many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken !—Scott. 
+++ 
Treatment THE USE OF ICEin diphtheria, which 
of is widely commended by many phy- 
Diphtheria. sicians, as well as some pertinent 
thoughts regarding means of infection, 
are thus treated by Dr. Klophel, whose name will be 
recognized as that of a well-informed and careful 
writer: “ First, strips of linen or.cotton fabric, about 
eight inches wide, folded several times, and long 
enough to reach from ear to ear, should be wrung out 
of ice water (if in winter), and if in summer put 
directly upon ice, and then applied externally to the 
throat, and as fast as one cloth gets warm another 
should be ready to take its place. If the child com- 
plains of being cold, its feet and hands should be 
bathed in as hot water as it can stand. When the 
child is very young, it may be readily ascertained if 
it be ccld or not by feeling its hands and head. 
Under no circumstances should hot applications be 
made to the throat. If the child is old enough it may 
be given broken ice to suck constantly, even if the 
water is spit out. The cold applications inhibit the 
growth of the microbes. The patient’s hands should 
be washed frequently—and here let me say so should 


those of the attendants—and the vessel used for the 
purpose should not be used by any one else. The 
patient’s clothing needs protection in front. This 
may be done by pinning back of the neck a large 
piece of linen or cotton fabric, which will cover the 
whole front of the child and reach as: far as the 
knees. A material should be used which can easily 
be boiled or burned when soiled. The little patient, 
if old enough, will want to spit, and for a spittoon a 
small wooden box, with an inch of sawdust on the 
bottom, is capital. Fresh sawdust should be sup- 
plied at least once a day—three times a day would 
be better—and that which has been used should be 
emptied upon a good, hot fire, and thus burned at 
the time the change is made. If there are any flies 
about, the box should be kept covered, and, as a 
matter of course, only uncovered when the patient 
desires to spit; otherwise, the flies alighting upon 
this spittle would carry the germs of the disease with 
them, and then alighting upon the family’s food and 
drink, necessarily infect them, and thus indirectly 
infect the whole family. This is by no means chi- 
merical, but a well established fact.” 
+++ + + 
THE ITALIANS have a proverb which says that where 
the sun does not enter the doctor does. 
A New A new Fab, if that term may properly 
Ornamental be used, in the way of ornamentation, 
Material. comes from the use of what is called 
crape tissue paper—an article differing 
little from the ordinary tissue, except that it is of 
somewhat tougher or stronger fibre, and with a sur- 
face designated by the trade as “crinkled.” This 
takes the place, for many articles, of silks, satins, and 
other expensive materials, being of equal effect from 
a visual standpoint, and practically as durable, while 
costing only a fraction of the amount formerly paid 
out for ornamental material. A recent writer de- 
clares that “the uses to which this paper can be put 
are legion. Under the skillful fingers of the girls who 
handle it it becomes lamp shades, artificial flowers, 
table mats, handkerchief holders, electric light globe 
covers, table spreads, bonbonnieres, photograph ho!d- 
ers, draperies, mural hangings, and many other things 
of beauty. Until one has seen these marvels of paper 
work no idea can be formed of the possibilities of this 
material. A skilled worker in it recently said that 
the only household article she could think of that was 
not susceptible to improvement by tissue paper was 
the cooking stove.” It is only within the past year 
or two that the material has been used, and thus far 
the papers employed are said to be exclusively the 
product of English mills; but if the fancy proves in 
any degree a permanent one, they will doubtless be 
manufactured by the mills of this country. It was 
first utilized in the manufacture of lamp shades ; and 
as they proved very popular, the field rapidly widened. 
There are some favorable features in connection with 
this paper work, which is naturally done almost ex- 
clusively by women. No instructions, other than 
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may be obtained from a small book published for the 
purpose, are required; the work is done at home, 
whether for home adornment or for the market; deft 
workers are able to make very handsome sums in the 
preparation of ornaments for patrons or for sale; and 
the material is of so low cost that, even if a mistake 
should be made, the loss of spoiled paper is hardly 
worth consideration. We are told that the achieve- 
ments of the experts seem extraordinary. Artificial 
flowers are among the simplest and at the same time 
about the most perfect manufactures of this kind. 
Roses that at a short distance cannot be distinguished 
from the real thing are made, and are rapidly taking 
the place of the cloth roses in trimming for women’s 
head wear. Chrysanthemums are made in still more 
perfect imitation, and yet a person with a knack for 
this work can in a very short time learn to construct 
these flowers. 

¢ 


TO CHANGE THE AIR in asickroom without exposing 
the patient to possible drafts, it is sometimes practicable 
to thoroughly renew the air in an adjoining apartment, 
and then, by opening the door and using screens, to safely 
bring the pure air into the room occupied by the patient. 

@ @ 

The Problems THE Diversity of views and theo- 
of ries regarding almost any topic of 
Hard Water. public interest are confusing and 
bewildering to the ordinary student 
of affairs desiring to shape his conduct and methods 
according to the best and most approved rules. This 
perplexity is emphasized afresh by two modest clip- 
pings from periodical literature, lying together, be- 
cause relating to a common topic. The subject 
matter is the hardness of water. That hard water is 
a trial and a burden, no one needs to be persuaded, 
after having made a test of it for culinary purposes 
or for laundry uses. It may not be so well under- 
stood that for drinking purposes it is almost 
universally condemned by the medical profession, 
through its deposit of calcareous matters in the 
human system. ‘There are numerous methods of 
“softening” hard water—boiling is ene of the sim- 
plest, but unfortunately it involves a great deal of 
work where any considerable quantities have to be 
treated. Another method is by the use of various 
soda salts; while the third, and one which seems to 
be most commended, provides for using lime water, 
by which a precipitation of the chalky matter in the 
water is had. But here comes in an important ques- 
tion. If, as is claimed, it is the trace of lime in the 
hard water which disturbs the human economy, is the 
softened water, which must of necessity be more or 
less impregnated with lime, any better or safer? This 
could scarcely be a case in which “a hair of the dog 
will cure the bite,” and to an unprejudiced, or per- 
haps it had better be said an unscientific, observer, it 
does not appear that a harmful element when present 
through natural solution, can be other than harmful 
when purposely added. Yet chemistry, properly 

understood, may hold a solution of the problem. 


Some WE ARE ACCUSTOMED to think of an 
Famous armchair as an article of luxury—some- 
Armchairs, 


thing conducive to the ease and com- 
fort of its owner. But that it may be a 
care and a burden instead is entirely possible. Such 
would certainly be the case with some of the famous 
chairs of this class, the most valuable of which is 
owned by the shah of Persia, and is made of solid 
gold, inlaid with precious stones. A year or two ago, 
it is said, some of the stones were stolen from one of 
the legs of the chair, and the shah, full of indigna- 
tion, ordered the arrest of a number of servants and 
held the keeper of the palace responsible for the fur- 
niture, with the intimation that if the thief was not 
discovered the keeper would be beheaded. The cul- 
prit being eventually found he was forthwith be- 
headed and his head carried on a pole by the imperial 
bodyguard through the streets of Teheran. A val- 
uable armchair is in the possession of the Earl of 
Radnor. It originally cost $40,000, and was pre- 
sented by the city of Augsburg to the Emperor Ru- 
dolph II of Germany about the year 1576. It is of 
steel and took the artist about thirty years to make. 
The chair became the property of Count Tessin, am- 
bassador from the court of Sweden to the English 
court. Gustavus Brander afterward bought it, as an 
antique, for 1,800 guineas, and sold it to the Earl of 
Radnor for 600 guineas. 
+~ ++ + + 
NERVOUS PASSENGER—* Why are you steaming along 
at such a fearful rate through this fog?’’ Ocean captain 
(reassuringly)—“ Fogs are very dangerous, madame, and 
I am always ina hurry to get out of them.”—New York 
Weekly. 
+++ 
The Food SOME ONE HAS CALLED ATTENTION 
of to the fact that of all the ingenious 
the Future. prophets regarding what man will do 
a century or two hence, in a social, 
moral, mechanical way, no one has offered any sug- 
gestion as to the food he will use, the method of its 
preparation, and the like. But a French scientist, 
Prof. Berthelot, reasoning from chemical and scien- 
tific achievements already effected, has undertaken 
to point out the probable development, in a general 
way, of this question of what the coming man shall 
eat. Speaking before an industrial society in Paris 
recently, the professor predicted that in the course 
of a century or so new sources of mechanical energy 
would largely replace the present use of coal, and 
that a great proportion of our staple foods, which we 
now obtain by natural growth, would be manufac- 
tured direct, through the advance of synthetic 
chemistry, from their constituent elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. “I not only believe 
this,” said Prof. Berthelot, “but I am unable to 
doubt it. The direction of our present progress is 
along an easily discerned line, and can lead to only 
oneend.” The professor considers it highly probable 
that all our milk, eggs and flour will eventually be 
made in factories. It is many years since Prof. 
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Berthelot succeeded in making fat direct from its 
elements. “I do not say,” said the professor, “that 
we shall give you artificial beefsteaks at once, nor do 
I say that we shall ever give you the beefsteak as we 
now obtain and cook it. We shall give you the 
same identical food, however, chemically, digestively 
and nutritively speaking. Its form will differ because 
it will probably be a tablet of any color and shape 
that is desired, and will, I think, entirely satisfy the 
epicurean senses of the future.” Whatever science 
shows to be possible, he is confident will be brought 
to a practical stage by scientific application. Once 
science has decided the possibility of attaining a 
desired end, the genius of invention fastens upon the 
problem, and the commercial production of the result 
slowly attains perfection by gradually improved proc- 
esses at less and less cost. Take aluminium, for 
instance. Once a very expensive metal, its steadily 
decreasing cost in production is bringing it within 
the reach of all. The use of sugar is universal. 
Sugar has recently been made in the laboratory from 
glycerine, which Prof. Berthelot first made direct 
from synthetic alcohol. Commerce has now taken 
up the question, and an invention has recently been 
patented by which sugar is to be made upon a com- 
mercial scale from two gases at something like one 
cent per pound. The professor says he has not the 
slightest doubt that sugar will eventually be manu- 
factured on the largest scale synthetically and that 
the culture of the sugar cane and the beet root will 
be abandoned because they have ceased to pay. All 
of which is interesting as a matter of speculation ; 
but it is probable that the reliable recipes of Goon 
HovusEKEEPING will still be in demand in well- 
regulated households for a good many years to come. 
¢ 
Mrs. B.—‘ Dear me! What lovely closets this flat 
has!” Agent—‘ Madam, those are not the closets; they 
are the bedrooms.” 
+ + + 
The Cost IN ONE OF THE SMALLER New England 
ofa cities is a club of young married women, 
Dinner. ten in number, which might be called 
the Five Dollar Club. The purpose of 
the association is simply to dine .at the houses of 
the members in turn, and the principal rule govern- 
ing the matter is that in no case shall the cost 
of the dinner exceed five dollars for the ten plates. 
Some very pleasing and quite elaborate menus 
had been arranged upon that basis, and so much 
satisfaction had been enjoyed that at last accounts 
it was in contemplation to make the attempt 
upon a four-dollar limit. The economic side of 
the undertaking is a commendable one. If a young 
housewife can entertain nine of her associates at 
a dinner of quite creditable proportions, at a cost 
not exceeding four or five dollars, there would need 
be raised no cry of extravagance. Yet it is to be 
borne in mind that this expense is simply for the 
materials of the feast alone. Each housewife, by 
herself or through her servants, is to transform the 


various ingredients into the several “appetizing 
dishes,” to render the kitchen, pantry and dining 
room service, with all the incidentals which in a 
restaurant would come in for necessary consideration 
in figuring out the items of cost. So that, after all, 
when the achievement is analyzed, it hardly seems 
so remarkable as some versions would make it appear 
—the more when we consider that multitudes of 
housewives have to furnish their tables for an entire 
week, and for families ranging from three to five or 
six members, or perhaps even more, on no larger an 
amount than serves the club for a single lunch party 
or dinner. This comparison is not made to the dis- 
credit of our young club, or their excellent dinners; 
but rather to the credit of those whose lives are cast 
within narrower and harder lines. 
+~ +++ + 
Hre—‘‘I like the room, and, perhaps, I’ll hire it, but I 
hope no one in the house plays the piano?” Landlady— 
“ Only my youngest daughter, and she’s only just begin- 
ning.” —Fliegende Blatter. 
The Personal WHO HAS NOT FELT the unbear- 
in able burden of the personal in 
Conversation. conversation? That narrow per- 
sonality which dwells tediously 
upon the blank and weary details of unimportant 
things, especially of one’s own sorrows, griefs, trials 
and vexations! Somebody, we know not who, has 
written some plain advice regarding this matter, 
which may be in part reprinted, though it be impos- 
sible to give the credit. Yet Goon HousEKEEPING 
will strenuously insist that not all of the narrowness 
and egotism of which complaint is made is confined 
to the so-called “weaker” sex. But regardless of 
sex, these well-founded observations are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by all who experience the 
temptation to run into the first person singular on 
every possible and impossible occasion. “Of 
course,” says our writer, “the most interesting sub- 
ject in life to every woman is herself. There is no 
other subject half so full of fascination. Dynasties 
may fall, but what is that compared to the fact that 
she has a headache? Princes and potentates may be 
making way for ‘the people,’ but she cares more to 
know that green velvet is the proper color to trim her 
brown gown. Writers may write inspiring things, 
but only when she can say ‘and I felt so’ or ‘some 
time I might do that’ does woman find them par- 
ticularly interesting. Always she is the center of her 
universe—except when she is for a brief time in love. 
All of which does not mean that she is anything but 
an estimable person. Egotism is not an acquired 
fault, but a fundamental fact, and, unless she is a 
psychological freak, no woman can be so much 
interested in anything else as she is in herself. But 
just because of the all-pervading law of interest in 
one’s self it is a great mistake to let that interest 
become too apparent. He was a wise man who 
defined a bore as a man who talked about himself 
when you wanted to talk about yourself. Because 
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the second party to a conversation is always as self- 
absorbed as the first one, it is a mistake to talk much 
about one’s self. It is a mistake, that if one cares at 
all for the good-will, peace and happiness of her 
listeners, or for that glittering bauble known as social 
success. The world does not care for your ailments, 
unless it recalls some ailment of the world’s own. 
The world is not at all interested in your hopes, aims, 
dresses, engagements, servants, babies and the like. 
It cares only for its own. 

“Therefore the woman who aspires to be popular 
must resolutely deny herself the exquisite pleasure 
of talking about herself. She must, by reading, 
sight-seeing, theater-going and the like, fit herself to 
converse intelligently on other subjects than herself. 
She must draw other people out concerning them- 
selves. She must give up the rare delight of relating 
her own experiences and emotions, unless she does 
it in the privacy of her own room and to the un- 
respon-ive, undisturbed doors and mirrors. That 
might prove a relief to her and would certainly make 
her no enemies, as any other form of personal con- 
versation surely would.” 


+ + 
A PROCESS for the production of a new material called 


“lactite,” or “ milk ivory,” has been invented, skim milk 
being the substance from which it is made. 


++ + + + 


The Bath A WRITER in one of the household peri- 
in odicals recently made the declaration, 
Iliness. when speaking of home care for the sick, 
that “there are balms for the wounds of 

the rich, but the poor must bear their own infirmities.” 
In a certain sense this declaration is true. yet that it 
has qualifications the writer shows in the following 
sentence, which declares that “with love, exquisite 
neatness, patience, encouragement, quiet, and a little 
hospital learning, wondrous cures can be wrought.” 
This subject, as a whole, is much too far-reaching 
and important to be treated in this department; but 
the factors of sweetness, neatness and sympathy can- 
not be overestimated in this connection. Yet refer- 
ence may properly be made to the bafh, as a single 
factor in treatment of the ill whose value cannot be 
overestimated. For the sufferer from nervous or phy- 
sical exhaustion, especially, whether the malady be 
of a prostrating degree or otherwise, nothing is more 
restful, refreshing, and therefore actually curative. 
For this purpose the water should be neither too 
warm nor too cool; the proper temperature is that 
which is entirely agreeable for the flesh to which it 
isapplied. If the patient be in a feverish, dry con- 
cition, such a bath, very gently and carefully given, 
from two to four times daily, will do a work of refresh- 
ing and alleviation which medicine would fail to pro- 
vide. If the patient be weak, the bath may extend 
no further than the hands, arms and face; but ac- 
cording to circumstances, the lower limbs and the 
feet should receive occasional treatment, and the en- 
tire body should from time to time be refreshed. In 


cases of nervousness, sleeplessness, and similar affec- 
tions, the patient can often administer the necessary 
sedative without the assistance of others, and the 
amount of unrest and positive suffering which may 
thus be avoided can scarcely be estimated. 


STALE BREAD, if cut in slices, then laid together again, 
folded ina dampened napkin, slipped into a paper bag 
and laid in a hot oven for fifteen minutes will come out 


like fresh bread. 
++ ++ + 


The Wrong to Nor SO OFTEN as we could wish 
Woman were the case does the daily press 
In Fiction. lift its voice, “in praise of the right, 


in blame of the wrong,” in modern 
fiction, and especially in denunciation of that danger- 
ous, degrading class of fiction, for which Goop 
HousEKEEPING has only condemnation, no matter 
how popular and widely read any of the productions 
may prove. It is a pleasure, therefore, to welcome 
the doughty New York Press as a champion for better 
types of womanhood as heroines of our novels. Ina 
recent forcible article on the subject, it very truly 
says :— 

“The real modern woman is not the woman of the 
modern novel. There seems to be an increasing 
tendency on the part of present day novelists and 
dramatists to portray women who have a ‘ past,’ as if 
the reader’s or spectator’s interest could only be held 
by such atheme. If the heroine of the typical mod- 
ern story is not a woman of this sort, she is too fre- 
quently drawn as an unnatural and impossible crea- 
ture, —like Dodo, for example—who is nothing more 
than a travesty on the modern society woman. An- 
gelica in ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ Gwen in ‘ The Yel- 
low Aster’ and Norain Ibsen’s ‘ Doll's House’ are 
all abnormal types, whose hectic lives are fortunately 
not reflected in the lives of modern womanhood ; for 
the modern woman is, on the whole, a very well bal- 
anced, healthful individual, who thinks sensibly and 
lives sanely, and who, when she does unusual things, 
does them not to call attention to herself, but in the 
interest of some good cause for which she is working. 

“The heroines of Walter Scott, of Jane Austen and 
George Eliot are sometimes called ‘ old-fashioned’ 
because they live their lives for the most part in ob- 
scurity and know only a simple round of duty and 
pleasure. But, after all, they are far better types of 
actual womanhood than the modern novel’s heroine ; 
for they have the essential characteristics of woman- 
liness—modesty, kindness and common sense. If 
there be a difference it is only the superficial one of 
opportunity and environment. The woman of intel- 
ligence and noble character interests us in real life. 
Let us have more portraits of her in our tales and our 
plays, that the generations to come may judge rightly 
of nineteenth-century womanhood.” 

+ + + + 

Lay A STRIP of tarred paper just undcr the edges of the 
carpets, to prevent or drive away carpet bugs. The tarry 
odor will very soon be dissipated. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and sti!l more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HouSEKREPING ECLECTIC.” 


A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 
giving of the times. 


FRESH AIR AS A MEDICINE. 

For years past the many virtues of fresh air have 
been loudly proclaimed, both in season and out of 
season. Yet much ignorance still prevails in regard 
to its value and the necessity for it—many even of 
those who profess to believe in its excellence take 
every means to keep it out of their own houses as 
completely as possible. A widespread notion exists, 
for example, that draughts necessarily accompany an 
abundant supply of fresh air; and as it is quite ob- 
vious that draughts are to be avoided for health’s 
sake, it seems to follow that risk is incurred in thor- 
oughly ventilating our houses. But draughts really 
mean an unequal distribution of the incoming air, 
which results in the production of currents; and this 
unequal distribution is due to a defective system of 
ventilation. 

A few simple and well-known experiments teach us 
the necessity for fresh air and the ill effects of cutting 
off the supply: ¢. g., if a piece of lighted candle be 
placed in a closed glass jar, the light gradually be- 
comes faint and eventually goes out, showing that 
combustion is impossible except in fresh air. Every 
child can tell us the reason. The oxygen in the jar 
has been used up and carbonic acid gas is formed. 
It is this same action that takes place in a colliery 
explosion ; the “after-damp,” which proves so fatal 
to the colliers, suffocating those who escape injury 


from the explosion itself, is chiefly carbonic acid gas, 
which is formed by the ignition of the “ fire-damp.” 
It neither supports combustion nor respiration. 

Numerous instances of its ill effects upon health 
may be cited—perhaps the best known is the history 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. We know also that 
the health of our army and of our navy has materi- 
ally improved since better systems of ventilation 
have been introduced. It is therefore certain that a 
sufficient supply of fresh air is necessary for health. 
Learning facts and applying them to every-day life 
are, however, two very different things; and I ven- 
ture to think that the practical application of our 
knowledge of ventilation and the value of fresh air 
is not so well carried out as it should be. If we con- 
sider for a moment all the agents which are at work 
in our houses consuming the oxygen which is neces- 
sary for life and activity, we shall see the necessity 
of providing a constant renewal of it. 

In the first place we have fires. They are, however, 
distinctly beneficial, because they aid largely in pro- 
moting ventilation, and because also the injurious 
products of combustion are at once removed. In 
fact, if a fire draws well, it is positive proof that there 
is a certain quantity of fresh air entering the room, 
and a smoky chimney often merely depends upon an 
insufficient air inlet. Burning gas is another matter. 
Here we have a very large quantity of air rendered 
useless, and all the products of combustion are dis- 
tributed through the room—products which include 
an irritating acid, which may be present in a suffi- 
ciently large quantity to injure delicate fabrics. | 
may mention that the objection to warming a bed- 
room by lighting the gas depends upon these facts. 
Lamps and candles are less injurious; still, they use 
up a considerable quantity of oxygen and generate 
much carbonic acid gas. The ideal artificial light is 
the electric incandescent lamp, which has absolutely 
no effect upon the air of a room. 

Stoves do much to vitiate the atmosphere of a 
room. Badly-made stoves, especially if the pipe be 
made of cast iron, may give rise to an exceedingly 
poisonous gas, called carbonic oxide, which even in 
excessively minute quantities is injurious to health. 
The people who live in the room are, however, the 
means by which the air is most surely vitiated. It 
was thought at one time that it was simply by expir- 
ing carbonic acid gas and using up the oxygen in the 
process of respiration that the air is rendered unfit 
for use; but this did not explain the unpleasant and 
stuffy smell noticed in badly-ventilated rooms, and it 
was further found that pure carbonic acid could be 
introduced into a room in far greater quantity than 
is found even in overcrowded apartments without 
producing any ill effect upon those living in it. It is 
now believed that the injurious nature of air which 
has been breathed is due to the presence in it of 
minute quantities of very poisonous organic matter, 
supposed to be exhaled from the lungs. 

Before considering how the air of a room may be 
purified by ventilation, it may be as well to point out 
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how serious a risk is experienced by those who refuse 
to admit plenty of fresh air into their houses. The 
widespread presence of tuberculosis, or consumption, 
in England is closely associated with the want of 
proper ventilation in living rooms and in workshops. 
Fishermen, agricultural laborers, and all those fol- 
lowing outdoor occupations are comparatively rarely 
consumptive, while the disease is only too terribly 
prevalent among those who work in small and 
crowded rooms. Other diseases, among which may 
be mentioned measles, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
and especially diarrha@a, are not only more frequent 
in badly ventilated houses, but are also more fatal 
than where the ventilation is efficient. These dis- 
eases are responsible for the greater proportion of 
deaths which occur in infancy and early childhood. 
It is therefore certain that the plea for fresh air is 
not merely a fad of the sanitary enthusiast, but is 
justified by the evil effects resulting from its absence. 

The bedroom, in which we stay the longest time 
uninterruptedly, is unfortunately the worst ventilated 
room in the majority of cases. The door is shut, the 
windows closed, the fireplace covered up; even sand- 
bags are used to keep out the ever-dreaded drafts ; 
the bed is surrounded with curtains, by which the foul 
air is prevented from being distributed through the 
room, and thereby diluted. The wonder is, as the 
Irishman remarked, that we don’t wake up some 
fine morning and find ourselves dead in our beds. 
Too often our sleep is broken or disturbed by dreams, 
and we begin the day heavy and dull; we assign all 
manner of reasons for this state of things except the 
right one; the room should be large enough to con- 
tain constantly a sufficient supply of freshair. Theo- 
retically, the minimum amount of air space to be 
allowed for each person is one thousand cubic feet ; 
that is to say, the space supplied by a room ten feet 
high, ten feet long, and ten feet broad, making no 
allowance for space occupied by furniture. Even 
the air contained in such a room will only suffice for 
quite a short time. In this climate the air of a room, 
unless artificial means of ventilation are applied, 
cannot be changed more than three times an hour 
without causing draughts; and the reason why one 
thousand cubic feet of space is given as the minimum 
is that three thousand cubic feet of air-per hour are 
required by an average adult. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that in a room closed up as I 
have described, the atmosphere becomes vitiated to 
an injurious degree. 

Effectual ventilation of rooms can easily be ar- 
ranged. Fresh air can enter by the window and the 
impure air escape through the chimney. If it be 
objected that an open window is draughty, the cur- 
rent of air can be directed upwards by a very simple 
device. The lower window sash is raised and the 
open space below filled in with a board three inches 
wide, fitting the window frame accurately. The cur- 
rent of air enters between the two sashes, and a draught 
is avoided. Tobin’s ventilating tubes are based upon 
this principle. Of course an outlet for foul air must 


be provided, and it is easy to make an opening into 
the upper part of the chimney breast. If in the 
morning the windows be opened widely—top and 
bottom—so as to admit air and sunshine freely, a 
great improvement in sleep and in general health 
will be experienced by those who slept in the previ- 
ously sealed-up bedroom. Children are particularly 
susceptible to the influence of impure air, and there- 
fore especial care should be taken to protect them 
from it. Schoolrooms are often badly ventilated, 
and consequently the children suffer in health and in 
temper. Much of the headache and listlessness pop- 
ularly ascribed to over-pressure is reaily due to in- 
sufficient oxygen. 

One thing must not be forgotten ; we must get pure 
air to start with from outside. Very often the air as 
it enters is impure, owing to faulty drains or ashpits 
full of decomposing matters. Or the house may be 
built on that abomination known as made soil: that 
is to say, over a hollow filled up with a soil made up 
of all sorts of town refuse. Foul gases are gener- 
ated, which enter the house and take disease with 
them. Much care ought, therefore, to be taken to 
select a house which shall be free from the dangers 
of insanitary surroundings. If in addition, plenty 
of air and light are constantly admitted, much will 
have been done to secure long life, robust health and 
happiness.—A Family Doctor, in Cassell’s Magazine. 


PickeD Up IN THE FAMILY Livinc Room, AFTER THE 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy Have BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


What a Baby Looks Like. 

Nothing is more remarkable than a comparison of 
the same-sized profile views of the same person at 
six and at thirty years of age; the growth of the nose 
and the development of the forehead are so great 
that the jaws appear to have diminished in size; and 
this is really what the jaws have done, in proportion 
to the whole face. 

It is a fond delusion with visitors and nurses that 
the baby is just like its father or mother. No one 
who has had that scientific training necessary to 
proper observation could make such a statement. It 
is a gross libel, sometimes on the baby, sometimes on 
the parents. Properly taken photographs show that 
the proportions of nearly every feature in the face of 
a baby and an adult are entirely different; but the 
greatest difference exists in the size and shape of the 
nose and the size of the jaws. If when adults we had 
features like our babies we should have a countenance 
ofa negroid type. Unless positive evidence be avail- 
able it would hardly be credible that the small-jawed, 
long and prominent nosed individual with high fore- 
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head was in babyhood prognathous, short and snub 
nosed, with a remarkable receding forehead. The 
difference resulting from the change during life, as 
shown by two photographs reduced to the same size, 
not the same proportion, is greater than the difference 
between many species; yet the very fact of such 
niutableness and the possibility of its earlier trans- 
mission from generation to generation may be the 
basis of specific mutation, without calling in the aid 
of natural or sexual or physiological selection to 
account for that phenomenon. 

The prognathism of a child is less noticeable than 
it should be, because such prognathism, owing to the 
disposition of weight, alters the whole carriage of the 
head; and the difference in the method of carrying 
the head obscures the prognathism to a certain ex- 
tent.—Popular Science Monthly. 


Definition.of Home. 

A prize was offered recently by the London Tid 
Bits for the best answer to the question, ‘“ What is 
Home?’ Here are a few of the answers which were 
received : 

‘The golden setting, in which the brightest jewel is 
“mother.” 

A world of strife shut out, a world of love shut in. 

Home is the blossom, of which heaven is the fruit. 

The only spot on earth where the faults and fail- 
ings of fallen humanity are hidden under the mantle 
of charity. 

The place where the great are sometimes small and 
the small often great. 

The father’s kingdom, the children’s paradise, the 
mother’s world. 

The jewel casket, containing the most precious of 
all jewels—domestic happiness. 

Where you are treated best and you grumble most. 

Home is the central telegraph office of human love, 
into which run innumerable wires of affection, many 
of which, though extending thousands of miles, are 
never disconnected from the one great terminus. 

The center of our affections, around which our 
heart’s best wishes twine. 

A litle hollow scooped out of the windy hill of the 
world, where we can be shielded from its cares and 
annoyances. 


Taking Care of Gloves. 
On the way gloves are put on at their first wearing 


depends all their subsequent career. A poor pair of 
gloves carefully donned at first and tenderly treated 
throughout their existence will never look very badly. 
The most expensive gloves ever made put on care- 
lessly at first will never look well and will soon wear 
out. New gloves should never be put on in a hurry. 
They should be pressed and pulled into position in a 
leisurely fashion. Before beginning operations a 
little powder should be dusted into the gloves, for 
this will permit them to slip on easily. The fingers 
should be carefully pulled on, with the seams straight, 
before the thumb is inserted inta its pocket. Then 


the glove should be smoothed on gradually; the 
second button and those above the second should 
then be buttoned. The first one should always be 
fastened last. 

When the hands are warm the gloves should be 
drawn wrong side out when they are removed; then 
they should be pulled carefully into shape and aired 
for an hour or two.—New York Recorder. 


The Model Hostess. 

A woman may possess wealth untold, she may have 
the kindest of hearts and the brightest of minds, but 
unless she has absolute control of her feelings there 
will be some time in her career as hostess that she 
will display annoyance or flurry, and the contagion 
spreading to her guests will cause an otherwise suc- 
cessful entertainment to die out in undisguised 
failure. 

A model hostess must to all appearances be made 
of stone, so far as disagreeable happenings are con- 
cerned. Even though a guest or careless waiter inad- 
vertently breaks a bit of china which can never be 
replaced, she must smile on as though the loss of the 
entire set would but emphasize the pleasure of the 
evening. Her well-bred calm inspires her guests with 
a feeling of confidence, and though in her heart she 
may be very dubious about certain important details 
of her dinner or dance, if she does not show her 
anxiety everything will pass off to a happy conclusion. 

A flurried hostess or nervous host, whose counte- 
nances but illy conceal the worry they feel, can do 
more toward making the guests uncomfortable than 
if the soup were served stone cold and the salad 
dressing were ruined bya too bountiful quantity of 
vinegar. An imperturbable calm and a ready tact 
are the two important factors in the making of a 
model hostess. Secure these by hook or crook and 
you need never fear for the success of any of your 
entertainments.—Philadelphia Times. 


A Woman at Dinner. 

““Who are the best companions at a dinner?” 

**Women are almost invariably good company, but 
you should remember never to waste a good dinner 
ona woman. They have absolutely no idea of the 
delicacies and beauties of a thoroughly balanced 
dinner, and the younger they are the less able are they 
to appreciate the work of the accomplished chef. 
There is scarcely a woman in New York who would 
not rather put on a new gown and eat a wretched 
dinner amid the splendor of Delmonico’s or the 
Brunswick than eat a capital one ata lowly restau- 
rant. A man, on the other hand, had rather eat a 
good dinner ina hovel than a bad one in a palace. 
What the women like is lots of tinsel, gold, cut glass, 
colored lights, gorgeous ice, graceful champagne 
glasses and strains of music. Give them these things 
and they don’t care arap for the rest. If you take a 
stupid friend to dinner you stand a very fair chance 
of having your meal spoiled, unless he is a very old 
friend. If you know him very well you may indulge 
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in long periods of silence, the privilege of old friend- 


ship, and devote your entire attention to the dinner. 
In this case a stupid friend is often a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it is very annoying at times to be obliged 
to keep up a running fire of small talk when there is 
more important business at hand.”—New York Sun. 


From Everypopy’s TABLE, Swept Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Cooking Breakfast Bacon. 

As to cooking bacon, most people find frying the 
most handy method of serving bacon in small quan- 
tities. It will not do, though, to thrust the pan on 
the stove and leave the bacon to cook itself. Some 
care is necessary, as, like other things, all bacon does 
not behave in the same way, and a slice of lean needs 
to be turned over on to a fatter part to keep it from 
getting too dry, while another rasher cooks more 
quickly than the rest, so without care the rashers will 
not cook evenly. In doing small quantities it is well 
to put a little bacon fat in the pan. Save it each day 
when frying, pouring it in a jar to keepit. This plan 
preserves the meat from hardening. Some of the 
best cooked bacon I ever saw was served daily among 
other breakfast dishes. The rashers were cut with 
mathematical precision, and laid in a large baking 
tin, overlapping each other, so that each strip of lean 
was on the fat of the rasher underneath. The tin 
was then placed in the oven, and left till the meat 
was cooked. he bacon never varied in appearance, 
the lean being beautifully tender, and the fat cooked 
through, but not chippy. Every stranger always 
asked how the bacon was cooked, and why it never 
looked done too little or too much. 

Boiled bacon goes further than fried, and a dainty 
little bit is the end of the loin when it is rather lean. 
A piece weighing two and a half pounds makes a 
nice piece for a small family, and should be boiled, 
the rind peeled off, and the fat crumbed as a ham. 
This, when cut off a piece of good Wiltshire, is a 
great delicacy, and to be recommended when a ham 
proves too large. Then the gammon or fillet is a 
good boiling piece to use as ham, and may weigh 
from four pounds to six pounds. By taking a corner 
piece or weighing the “hand” in, a much lower price 
is asked, but perhaps in the long run the middle cut 
is as cheap, as there is absolutely no waste at all.— 
London Queen. 


Ripe and Unripe Bananas. 


Whether for shipment or for home consumption 
the fruit is cut as soon as it is “full "—that is, when 
it has reached its adult form and size, but is still 
quite green. They are said not to be so good; at all 


events, one finds no better fruit in texture or flavor 
than the best of our own markets. But every lover 
of this fruit knows that its quality varies extraor- 
dinarily as it is offered to us. This is due partly to 
the different sources from which it comes. The best 
that is brought to us comes from Jamaica. It is also 
due still more on the condition of the fruit when cut. 
Bananas which are perfectly full will ripen mellow 
and delicious; but those cut when immature, as too 
many are, will turn yellow, yet never truly ripen, 
retaining always their hard texture and unripe taste. 
In Jamaica, as elsewhere, the competition of buyers 
leads the unscrupulous ones to accept fruit of any 
sort, even when totally unfit; and this sort of com- 
petition makes all the more unavailing the efforts of 
honest buyers to raise the standard and to teach the 
people to withhold their fruit until it is properly 
developed. Americans can give moral support to 
these efforts by accepting only such fruit as is mature 
at any price. A little pains will soon enable one to 
distinguish good from poor fruit, though it is difficult 
to give a general statement of the distinctive dif- 
ferences. But, asarule, it will be found that bananas 
which are largest, deepest yellow and least angular 
are the most mature and best.— New England Grocer. 


How to Make a Cup of Coffee. 

It is asserted by men of high professional ability 
that when the system needs a stimulant nothing 
equals a cup of fresh coffee. Two ounces of cofiee 
to one pint of boiling water makes a first-class bever- 
age, but the water must be boiling, not merely hot. 
Bitterness comes from boiling toolong. If the cotiee 
required for breakfast be put in a granitized iron 
kettle over night, and a pint of cold water be poured 
over it, it can be heated to just the boiling point, and 
then set back to prevent further ebullition ; it will be 
found that while the strength is extracted the delicate 
aroma is preserved. As our country consumes ten 
pounds of coffee per capita, it is a pity not to have it 
made in the best manner. It is asserted by those 
who have tried it, that malaria and epidemics are 
avoided by those who drink a cupful of hot coffee 
before venturing into the morning air. Burned on 
hot coals, it is a disinfectant for a sick room. By 
some physicians it is considered a specific in typhoid 
fever.—The Epicure. 


Digestible Food. 

One of the biggest mistakes about food which 
people make is to forget that the true value of food 
to anybody is the measure of its digestibility. Half 
a pound of cheese is vastly more nourishing, as 
regards its mere composition, than half a pound of 
beef, but while the beef will be easily digested and 
thus be of vast service to us the cheese is put out of 
court altogether for ordinary folks by reason of its 
indigestibility. We should bear this rule in mind 
when we hear people comparing one food with 
another in respect to their chemical value.—Lon ton 
Hospital. 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole, in her article, ‘“ Patent 
Foods,” in Goop HouseKEEPING for February, 1895, 
speaks of whole wheat flour being an all-around com- 
plete food when properly made. Will she please give 
through Goop HOUSEKEEPING a recipe for making 
whole wheat bread properly. N. S. H. 

Boston, Pa. 


In this connection we desire to say, in answer to 
many inquiries as to where the Franklin Mills entire 
wheat flour is made, mentioned in Mrs. Poole’s article 
in February Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that it is made 
by the Franklin Mills Company, at Lockport, N. 
Y., and that the company, on request, mails a book- 
let of useful information on this subject.—Zditor 
Goop HouseEKEEPING. 


CLEANING FURS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

A correspondent made inquiry some months since 
as to the best manner of cleaning furs, to which I 
have noticed no reply in the columns of Goop House- 
KEEPING. As the time is now at hand when furs are 
to be put in order and stored away for another season, 
it may be proper to offer the following, which em- 
braces in a small compass much valuable instruction 
regarding the subject: Ermine and sealskin are best 
cleaned with soft flannel. Rub the fur delicately 
against the grain, and when it has been thoroughly 
lifted and reversed, so to speak, dip the flannel into 
common flour and rub lightly any spots that look 
dark or dirty. Shake the fur well and rub with a 
clean dry flannel until the flour is allremoved. Sable, 
chinchilla, squirrel and monkey skin may be very 
nicely cleaned with hot bran. Get 2 small quantity 
of bran meal and heat it in the oven until it is quite 
warm. Rub stiffly into the fur and leave fora few 
minutes betore shaking to free it fromthe bran. Mink 
may be cleaned and freshened with warm corn meal, 
and, like the other short-haired furs, may be done 


without removing the lining. But the long-haired 
furs are best ripped apart and freed from stuffing and 
lining. Those who may not care to go to the trouble 
of taking fur garments apart will find that the simple 
remedies described will go along way toward making 
the jackets and capes look clean, even if not ripped 
apart. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


SPOILING THINGS. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

I recently noticed in a paper, without name of 
author or any credit, a series of paragraphs entitled 
“How to Spoil Things,” in which were combined so 
much good sense and so many things most of us 
ought to know but do not think of, that I hope a few 
of them may be reprinted in Goop HOUSEKEEPING :— 

To spoil a wife—Find fault. 

To spoil tea or coffee—Boil it. 

To spoil custard—Bake it too long. 

To spoil house plants—Water them too much. 

To spoil butter—Do not work out all the milk. 

To spoil a carpet—Sweep it with a stiff, half-worn 
broom. 

To spoil children—Humor them in everything they 
happen to think they want. 

To spoil scissors—Cut everything, from a sheet of 
paper to a bar of cast iron. 

To spoil a school—Change teachers every time 
some one in the district finds fault. 

To spoil garments in the making—Cut them out 
carelessly, and run all the seams. 

St. ALBANS, VT. Mrs. N. N. Norton. 


‘*WEAK WITH SUFFERING.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the February number of your magazine appeared 
in the Cosy Corner department, some words of en- 
couragement to a contributor who had expressed her 
condition as that of one “grown weak with suffering, 
and sorely tempted to end it all.” Such a condition 
is one to excite the sympathy of all who are made 
cognizant of the facts; yet we must recognize that 
mere words can do little to alleviate such suffering, 
save as they may strengthen the heart to bear and to 
triumph over merely physical weakness and pain. 
We are not to forget that “ He who goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, will doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
The life of courage, of strength and of sweetness, 
whose sorrowful or painful environment is realized, 
grows in the power of its influence in ratio to the un- 
favorable conditions under which it is carried for- 
ward; and the sheaves which such a sower shall gar- 
ner, will be the ripe fruit from myriads of hearts into 
which the seed of such influence shall be shed. And 
above all, looking toward the brightness of the in- 
finite, may it come to each that “ As thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be!” J. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prizk Puzzie. 
393.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAM. 

There have been so many calls for anagrams, from the count- 
less readers and students of “ Quiet Hours,” that the choice of 
a prize puzzle for the current issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has again fallen upon an anagram. “Search the Scriptures” 
will be a good rule to follow, for those who wish to obtain 

rofit or pleasure in its correct solution. Puzzlers will find the 
anagram an instructive as well as entertaining study. 


1. Thus she bit at more. 26. I haze char. 

2. Sing; Monk Loo! 27. On sum vile foot. 

3. Heat is bad. 28. Ye Adam Glenmar. 

4. Mag Horro. 29. Use no hop, Sir. 

5. He makes a tilet. 30. I toss a Cudi jar. 

6. Done, Gabe ? 31. Harm pie. 

7. Do handle a ram cab. 32. Auntie Mira E. Delight. 
8. A whelt broom. 33. Ho! A harp! 

9. Shy Cicut. 34. John divert Arer. 

10. Oh! Father James Opia. 35. Hear boom. 
11. Brad hoe. 36. Mister Ibesh H. Schai. 
12. I hoist thee harp, Pa. 37. Sha means. 

3. Hebe melt H. 38. Hugh Praed hath jest. 
14. Hate loping rods. 39. Chinee barns. 
15. O Cards! 40. Matil brine buds. 
16. Faith heads rogue rod. 41. Jak Dazo. 
17. The lion. 42. O Angelica Leaf! 
18. I am unto sin. 43- Man is a rat. 
19. Amie hath a ton of joints. 44. Suza Ral. 
20. Monster pie. 45- Both jet hat-pins. 
21. Hi! A clam. 46. Ah! Jim Ree. 
22. Both him sheep. 47. It is penal pout. 
23. Rule James. 48. C. then whiter food. 
24. Amasa L. Bass. 49. Sion Muse. 

3. Dank dig vI. 50. Igo; John E. Dothan’s foes ! 


Three Dollars for the first correct answer to the above; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING ; 
Third Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, March 30, 
1895. 


PrizE 
381.—WORD WITCHERIES. 

“Word Witcheries,” which was published in the December 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has proved a puzzle which no 
one has yet been able to solve correctly. Numerous answers 
were received, but while many had no difficulty with some of 


them, one or two, in each instance, proved sufficiently baftling 
for even the keenest of puzzle solvers. We have confidence, 
however, that there is some one who can correctly solve the 
puzzle, so it is herewith reprinted for a second trial. 


1,—SATISFIED. 


He took the with eager haste, 
And thanked the who brought it, 
But the food he would not taste, 


Being happier without it. 


2.—HIGHWAY AND Byway CHARITY. 
Oh, my wife to me said, with much feeling, 
I meta child on the street, 
at times, but not given to stealing, 
Wanting a or something to eat. 


3-—DECEIVED. 
Sure she must 


to view the stand, 


Where children’s were sold, 
Thereon were ranged five of sand, 
Near bya of gold. 
4-—Funny. 
There were without number or name. 
Too to simply for fun, 
And not the funniest one of the game, 


Was that about on the run. 


5.—A MORNING WALK. 


Fair wandered up the hill, 
Where a ——— had been placed, 
The ——— it seemed to fill the bill, 
And a sign of ——— was traced. 
6.—Not a Goop Crop. 
A traitor’s —-— when known to man 
No human can size or measure, 
And such no hasty may scan, 
Like they yield no welcome treasure. 


7-—AT DINNER. 


She thought well of the at the start, 


But found it a little after, 
And paused while her s‘ood apart, 
A —-— that created much laughter. 


8.—A Quiet EVENING. 
A sat wrapped in his gray 
Watching the moonbeams play, 
Where he was preparing to sing : 
While the of footsteps passed along ; 
“ Thou the great, thou the strong, 
The of battles to thee belong.” 

In answering the above “ Witcheries,” it will not be neces- 
sary to copy the stanzas; simply give the words in their order 
under each of the eight numbers. 

Prizes of $10, $6, $5, and $4 will be given for the first four 
lists of correct answers to the above “ Word Witcheries” puz- 
zle, but any one person can receive only one prize. 

Write plainly and on only one side of the paper, and at lower 
left-hand corner of envelope, “ Puzzle Dept.” 

Answers must be received by Saturday, March 30, 1895. The 
result of the contest will be announced in the April number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Each person not a subscriber must send twenty cents for a 
copy of March Goop HouUSEKEEPING, containing the particu- 
lars and conditions of the contest. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 

Jor the above four prizes, or it wiil not be considered. 


PRIZE PuzZLE.—ANSWERS 
382.—A STREET-CAR FARE PUZZLE. 
Puzzlers of an arithmetical turn of mind must have fairly 
reveled in the figures which they were able to evolve from the 
endeavor to obtain all the possible combinations of legal 
American coin which a conductor could return as ninety-five 
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cents in change from a dollar tendered as fare. Some of the 
puzzlers must have sat up nights figuring out the combinations, 
and were we to publish the successful answers in detail there 
would be room for little else in this issue of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. The winner of the first prize of $10 is Sarah E. 
Beckwith of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., who had the patience (and time) 
to figure out and write out 31,525 combinations. Mrs. W. H. 
Trippett, of Deer Lodge, Mont., takes the second prize of $6, 
having made combinations as follows: Combinations written, 
10,287 ; combining dimes with one, two and three cents, 7,422; 
combining dimes and nickels with one, two and three cents, 
1,896; combining a half dollar with dimes, nickels and one, 
two and three cents, 220; combining a half dollar with a quar- 
ter dollar and dimes, nickels, and one, two and three cents, 24; 
putting a silver five-cent piece in place of a nickel, 10,876; 
making a total of 30,725. The third prize of $5 is awarded to 
Sadie W. Bigelow of Colchester, Ct., who figured out 25,373 
combinations. H.C. Donnelly of Amesbury, Mass., is entitled 
to the fourth prize of $4, with a list of 10,236 combinations, 

Some of the letters received from those who puzzled over 
this problem are worth quoting and we make extracts from a 
few of the most readable. 

Miss Mary C. Wood of Ithaca writes: “So many times I 
have ‘given up the ship’ in despair, but had so much written 
that I determined to send it, if it was possible to get it finished 
intime. I have enjoyed exceedingly finding out the combina- 
tions and I am powerfully glad it’s over. I've spent Aours in 
writingthis. Wishing Goop HousEKEEPING a most successful 
and happy New Year, I am its devoted friend.” Miss Wood 
made 7,685 combinations. 

Mrs. W. F. Kimball of Newtonville, Mass., writes: “I began 
working on the ‘Street-car Fare’ puzzle, in the December 
number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and as I got out nearly one 
hundred combinations of change with the frst set of combina- 
tions I used, I could see that if I kept on the number of com- 
binations would mount up to nearly one thousand, so I stopped 
short for fear of dain fever, and December was too busy a 
month for such a puzzle.” 

Mrs. L. K. Shipman of New London, Ct., writes: “ Your 
puzzles are very fascinating to me.” 

In addition to the prize winners, given above, the following 
are entitled to honorable mention for preparing lists which 
lack of time prevented being as large as they would have 
wished; Mrs J. B. Paxton, West Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
P. Leonard, Bayonne, N. J.; Mrs. A. J. Boyd, East Groveland, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth C. Hegeman, Laurel, Del.; Cora E. Wissler, 
Richmond, Ind ; Mrs. L. K. Shipman, New London, Ct. ; Miss 
S. D. Palmer, Amherst, Mass. 


393.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 51 letters. 

My 45, 11, 21, 32 and 5 is a noted character of Shakespeare’s. 

My 39, 1, 24, 29 and 43 is a celebrated opera. 

My 38, 8, 41 and rg is not anything. 

My 28, 42, 2, 6, 27 and 20is a character in Goethe's “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” ° 

My 9, 35) 14, 47, 25, 37, 30, 18 and 25 is a calumniator and is 
also a character in Shakespeare's “ Troilus and Cressida.” 

My 46, 12, 50, 40, 4, 28, 24, 29 and 33 is a soubriquet of Xeno- 
phon. 

My 10, 3, 15, 34) 17, 44 and 22 is a hero of Goethe's. 

My 23, 31, 26, 13, 46 and 36 is the ancient name for China. 

My 51, 49, 31, 22 and 7 is to long for. 

My 48 and 16 is a pronoun. 

My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 


394.—DIVIDED WORDS. 
From My Lady’s Wardrobe. 
1. Four-sixths of a contest. 
2. Five-sevenths of a speech. 
3. One-half of to rend. 


4 Four-sixths of May-day in the Highlands. 

5. Four-fifths of a certain sauce. 

6. Three-sevenths of a light vessel. 

7. Seven-eighths of unsafe. 

8. Five-sevenths of a game. 

g. Three-eighths of an heraldic device. 

ro. One half of a writ for removing records. 

11. Three-fifths of a notion. 

12. Six-sevenths of a reptile. 

13. Five-ninths of the anatomical name for cuticle. 


395.—-DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Words containing same number of letters, the primals and 
finals forming two celebrated characters in fiction. 
1. A cutler. 2. A large bat. 3. A Scripture proper name. 
4. A heathen god. 5. One guilty of heresy. 6. Pertains to 
the ocean. 7. Isa girl’s name. 


396.—DISSECTIONS. 

Dissect a tropical bird (composed of a frutt and decay), with 
brilliant plumage, hooked bill for climbing and slight powers 
of speech, which breeds in hollow trees and lives on fruits and 
seeds, and find:—1. A slight blow. 2. A destructive animal. 
3. A portion. 4. A snare. 5. A refuge. 6. Decay. 7. An 
Irishman. 8. Skill. 

397.—MODERN ITALIAN JUMBLES. 
lipsux—religious dignitary. 
Aabceehllrrst—king. 
Aiimnzz—orator. 
Aagivzz—priest. - 
Acoruv—statesman. 
Aabdgiilr—soldier. 
. Ciortvaeilmmnu—king. 
. Eiiilox—pope. 
. Behmrtu—king. 
. Aeegimrrtu—queen. 


PE 


ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. 

We shall have to ask the indulgence of our readers and an- 
nounce the postponement, for another month, of the answer 
tothe Orthographonetic puzzle, published in the November 
issue of Goop HousEKEEPING. A perfect avalanche of letters 
has been received in answer to this puzzle and it has proved an 
unending task to read them carefully through and decide upon 
the ten best and most cor ect lists. The winning list, when it 
shall have been decided upon, bids fair to occupy several 
pages of Goop HousEKEEPING. Already the editor has had 
to read and carefully verify over 25,000 words and the end is 
not yet. Some of the puzzlers seemed to have absorbed a 
large portion of the dictionary, and not satisfied with that, 
many others have insisted on going outside the dictionary. 
While the editor confesses to have been nearly swamped by 
this deluge of words, yet he hopes with the aid of good health, 
and without recourse to the physician, to be able to plow his 
way out by next month and give to the host of interested puz. 
zlers the correct and winning list of words, and the names of 
the ten successful word builders. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

The Orthographonetic Puzzle has proved a source of enjoy- 
ment to the puzzlers, if not to the editor, as the following ex- 
tracts from letters show: 

I can’t resist the fascination of working on the puzzies’ 
though unsuccessful as to prizes. ©. XM. 1. 

I am a constant reader of Goop HousEKEEPING. I found 
it took a good many hours to do the work on the Orthographo 
netic Puzzle. F. A. B. 

In making out the list I have learned several things, and 
have derived some quiet amusement also from the task, so that, 
whether I win a prize or not, my labor will not have been all in 


vain. M. W. C. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY. 

A very broad matter is this of “ Food for the Fam- 
ily of Man,” now receiving so much attention in the 
pages of Goop HovusEKEEPING. In the present 
number Mrs. Hester M. Poole writes regardirg 
“ Food for Invalids;” but the scope of her article is 
very much broader than its title, and covers a multi- 
tude of important topics, brimming over with infor- 
mation and suggestions of the most helpful sort. 
There is nothing technical in her paper ; yet she em- 
bodies the substance of much professional knowledge 
in such plain terms that the ordinary reader may 
easily acquaint herself with facts which are funda- 
mental in determining the proper course to be pur- 


sued under given conditions. 
¢ 


The leading story, “Her Glimpse of the Wed- 
ding,” is from the pen of Mayme Isham. It is writ- 
ten in a semi-humorous vein, and describes some of 
the adventures and mishaps of a woman who was 
constantly seeking to fathom mysteries with which 
she had no immediate connection. This trait led 
her into serious trouble just at a time of all others 
when she needed her normal powers; and although 
her faithful husband tried to help her out, he failed 
to a degree—as the story will show. 


“The Care of Books,” by Olive E. Dana, deals 
with the material treatment of these inanimate and 


ever-faithful friends, “leaving untouched the pre- 
ciousness, the potency and the enduringness of their 
intangible substance.” 


“Common Table Salt” describes an extremely 
prosaic substance ; yet no one can read the compre- 
hensive paper by Mrs. R. B. Moore without learning 
that it has many virtues and useful qualities which 
may not be generally known or appreciated. 


Sharlot M. Hall writes of “Combs and Hair- 
brushes "—little things that need big attention. And 
now that we come to think of it, there are a good 
many points about these very useful articles worthy 
of thoughtful consideration. 


Under the title of “ Fladbrod and Other Bread,” 
Amanda B. Harris discusses some kinds that are 
more durable than palatable, as well as some with 
the reverse qualities. 


In “Secrets of the Toilet,” Clara B. Miller (with 
whose interesting and valuable series every reader is 
familiar) writes of the use of the bicycle as a means 
for postponing old age, and incidentally for the pro- 
motion of health and strength among women. 


Young housekeepers will be decidedly interested 
in what Charlotte Whitcomb has to say regarding 
“Tea Cloths and Doilies,” describing something new 
and not very expensive. 


Lina Dalton writes about “Oranges,” and how to 
use them, presenting a half-dozen new recipes, which 
will be found well worth trying. 


The original poetry is headed by the frontispiece, 
“Heron Light,” by L. A. L., followed by the breezy 
verse appropriate to the month, “ March,” by Clar- 
ence Hawkes. Then we have—‘*When the Tide 
Goes Out,” by Lallie Sterlingi; “Only the Cook 
Book,” by Marienne Heaton; “ Fruition,” by Mrs. 
E. C. Whitney; “ A Sign of Company,” by Lucy Lee 
Pleasants; “ Rainbow-Gold,” by William Brunton; 
“ My Daughter’s Learned to Cook,” by Court Chal!- 
liss; “The Imp-Haunted Pool,” by Walter M. Hazel- 
tine; “The Tale of a Cranberry Tart,” by Laura 
Berteaux Bell; “Over the Brow of the Hill,” by W. 
M. H.; “The Empty House,” by Irene Putnam; 
and in “ Mothers and Children,” “At Six O’Clock,” 
by Frances M. Terry ; “‘ Children in the Temple,” by 
M. D. Sterling ; “‘ The Rhyme of the Bowl of Milk,” 
by Emilie Poulsson ; “Our Little Tot,” by Clark W. 
Bryan ; and “* We Rock and Sing,” by M. Allison 
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GOSSIP WITH OUR READERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

During the early and mid-winter season, when the 
ever welcome subscription renewals to Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING come “thicker and faster” than at any other 
season of the year, as do the equally welcome new 
subscriptions—never before so plenty and full of 
promise for “more of the same sort,” as during the 
present subscription renewal season—it is pleasant 
to read the “good words for Goop HouSEKEEPING ” 
that come with a large proportion of these apprecia- 
tive business missives, and to give a more than ordi- 
narily careful perusal of the voluntary contributions 
to our pages, sent in the hope that they mav be 
printed “if found worthy of a place in the world’s 
favorite magazine.” : 

Ah, dear reader, many such “are found worthy,” 
but our limited space shuts out some that we should 
be glad to print if we could. Among such as these 
there comes from some of the unpretentious Homes 
of the World, those which bear the impress of ema- 
nating from homes where true happiness abounds to 
a far greater extent than in many of the gilded halls 
of splendor and magnificence, of fashion and folly ; 
of wealth and want of true home lifeenjoyment. The 
following piece of verse presents a home life picture, 
which if not painted in the highest style of poetical 
art, shows, at a glance, most effectually, that 


“’Tis home where’er the heart is,” 


and that 
“There’s no place like home ”— 


like such a home as the writer finds, and many others 
as well, in the rugged walks of life, where “ poverty 
is even sweet.” Blessings not vouchsafed to the 
‘dwellers in mansions, often come to the sojourners in 
homes, which the added verses portray, in lines of 
living light, that shine on the pathway of the weary 
and heavy laden ; making the footpaths easier to find 
and pleasanter to follow, throughout the varieties and 
“vicissitudes of the journey of human life ; all of which 
are unseen in “marble halls,” and unknown in richly 
appointed “ establishments,” where only fashion rules 
the hour, and folly crowds home affections to the 
wall; where veiled faces and aching hearts tell of 
gilded shams, and fields of desolation and decay of 
the “life that is worth the living :” 


EVENTIDE. 


The work of the day is ended, 
And the eventide draws nigh; 
We list for familiar steps to come, 
As the hours glide slowly by. 

The evening lamp is lighted, 
The table is spread with care, 


And in neat array the home guard wait, 
With smooth and shining hair, 

For dear ones that come, at nightfall, ° 
From the grinding work of the day; 

Ah! the callous hands, the troubled hearts, 
At the little bit of pay: 

But the eventide brings joy to heart, 
And rest to hands and brain, 

Where the dear ones at home in waiting, 
Will help to take courage again. 

Ah! poverty thou art even sweet, 
When love keeps the hearth fires bright, 

And happy these when dear ones meet, 
As the stars peep out each night: 

Then lift the curtain, as daylight dies, 
Let the light shine far and wide; 

To some wandering one it may be a star, 
To a better life a guide. 

let us bury our daily crosses, 
Each face wear a welcome smile: 

Let us sing our songs, converse and read, 
And with music sweet beguile 

The weary hearts that love us well, 
And strive to shield from pain, 

That together we may bear life’s ills, 


Let joy at eventide have reign. — Mrs. G. F. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 
The best remedy for depression is to count up our 

mercies. 

The credit gained by a lie lasts only until the truth 
comes out. 

With patience and time the mulberry leaf becomes 
a silk gown. 

It is always a privilege to dodge, and much safer 
than meeting a superior force. 

It takes very little brains and much less piety to 
constitute a first-class grumbler. 

Many a man who prides himself on being self-made 
is simply a product of his good wife. 

The effort to dispose of a fact is as difficult as to 
destroy the end of a string by cutting it off. 

Don’t flatter yourself that you have been very good 
if your fasting has been a matter of necessity. 

The world may owe a man a living, but it is always 
best for him to go and collect it by a little hard-work. 

A woman may never know of how much value she 
is to her husband until he sues somebody for alienat- 
ing her affections. 

The nerve that never relaxes, the eye that never 
blanches, the thought that never wanders, are the 
harbingers of victory. 

So-called “art furniture” has gone to ridiculous 
extremes, and most of it is neither useful nor orna- 
mental, only something showy manufactured to sel! 
to snobs. 

Even good butter may spoil what would otherwise 
be a nice dish if it is too lavishly used. Which proves 
that in cases it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


**“FATHER, TAKE MY HAND.” 
The way is dark, my Father! Cloud on cloud 
Is gathering quickly o’er my head, and loud 
The thunders roll above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered. Father, take my hand, 
And through the gloom 
Lead safely home 
Thy child! 


The day goes fast, my Father, and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions ; fears a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father, take my hand, 
And from the night 
Lead up to hght 
Thy child! 
The way is long, my Father, and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal ; 
While yet I journey through this weary land 


Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand; 


Quickly and straight 
Lead to Heaven’s gate 
Thy child! 
The path is rough, my Father ; many a thorn 
Has pierced me, and my weary feet, all torn 
And bleeding, mark the way; yet Thy command 


Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand; 


Then, safe and blest, 
Lead up to rest 
Thy child! 
The throng is great, my Father. Many a doubt, 
And fear, and danger encompass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand 
Or goalone. O Father, take my hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
Thy child! 
The cross is heavy, Father. I have borne 
It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
And fainting spirit rise to that blest land 


Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 


And, reaching down, 
Lead to the crown 
Thy child! 


THE TWO GATES. 
[Published by Request.) 
A pilgrim once, (so runs an ancient tale) 


Old, worn and spent, crept down a shadowed vale, 
On either hand rose mountains bleak and high ; 


Chill was the gusty air, and dark the sky; 

The path was rugged and his feet were bare, 
His faded cheek was scarred by pain and care, 
His heavy eyes upon the ground were cast 
And every step seemed feebler than the last. 
The valley ended where a naked rock 

Rose sheer from earth to heaven, as if to mock 


—Henry N. Cobb, D. D. 
¢ 


The pilgrim who had crept that toilsome way; 
But while his dim and weary eyes essay 

To find an outlet in the mountain side, 

A pondrous sculptured brazen door he spied, 
And tottering towards it with fast failing breath, 
Above the portal read, “ The Gate of Death,” 
He could not stay his feet, that led thereto, 

It yielded to his touch, and passing through, 
He came into a world all bright and fair. 

Blue were the heavens, and balmy was the air, 
And lo! the blood of youth was in his veins, 
And he was clad in robes that held no stains 
Of his long pilgrimage, amazed he turned, 
Behold! a golden door behind him burned 

In that fair sunlight, and his wondering eyes 
Now lustful and clear as the new skies 

Free from the mists of age, of care and strife, 
Above the portal read, “‘ The Gate of Life.” 


— Unidentified. 


THE LIGHT THAT GILDS OUR SORROW. 

There is no heart but hath its inner anguish, 
There is no eye but hath with tears been wet, 

There is no voice but hath been heard to languish 
O’er hours of darkness it can ne’er forget. 


There is no cheek, however bright its roses, 
But perished buds beneath its hues are hid; 
No eye that in its dewy light reposes 
But broken starbeams tremble ‘neath its lid. 


There is no lip, howe’er with laughter ringing, 
However light and gay its words may be, 

But it hath trembled at some dark upspringing 
Of stern affliction and deep misery. 


We are all brothers in this land of dreaming, 
Yet hand meets hand, and eye to eye replies; 

Nor deem we that beneath a brow all beaming 
The flower of life in broken beauty lies. 


Oh! blessed light that gilds our night of sorrow, 
Oh! balm of Gilead for our healing found, 


We know that peace will come with thee to-morrow, 


And that afflictions spring not from the ground. 


DYING. 
(Published by Request.) 
Passing out of the shadow 
Into a purer light, 
Stepping behind the curtain 
Getting a clearer sight. 
Laying aside the burden 
. This weary mortal coil, 
Done with the world’s vexations, 
Done with its tears and toil, 
Tired of all earth’s playthings, 
Heartsick, and ready to sleep, 
Ready to bid our friends farewell 
Wondering why they weep. 
Passing out of the shadow, 
Into eternal day, 
Why do we call it dying, 


Send for pamphlets—Free. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Prepared from the ox-brain and wheat germ according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. 
It is an essential Food, supplying to Brain and Nerves the nutrition they require. 


Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO.,56 West 25th St.,N. ¥ 
Sold by Druggists, or sent by mail ($1.) 


None genuine without 
Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza,sorethroat. By mail, soc 


This sweet going away ? —Unidentified. 


It has been used thirty years with 
best results to restore weakened bodily, or mental powers, ana prevent Nervous Prostration. 
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Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., MARCH, 1895. 


Good- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. §$2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLISHERs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Vork Orrice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mati matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Ve have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HousEkEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Butlding, New York, tc whom ail corre- 
Spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 dad a $120 00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67 so | Cover 80 00 
reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 2500 jjjustration, 37.50 Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 
on 
Above, 1 
Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 
Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 


Months’ Contract, to per cent 
20 


“ 
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H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorx Ciry. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLisHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is doing great good here. Mrs. L. O. F 

Councit Buiurrs, 1a. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a superior publication, and is of great 
service t ) me. Mrs. C. B. H. 

New York City 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best magazine published. I could 
not do without it. Mrs. P. H. B 

STAMFORD, CT. 

I have taken Gouop HOUSEKEEPING for several years, and am 
delighted with it. A.E J. 

DartTMouTH, N. S. 

I think Goop HousEKEEPING is splendid, and always speak of it 
favorably to my friends Mrs L.J.M 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA. 

Iam so pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING that I hope to receive 
it as long as it is published. Mrs. S. H. K. 

SANTA Cruz, CAL. 

I have the deepest admiration for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which | 
have taken since the first number. Mrs. C. E. W. 

WAREHOUSE Point, CT. 

I have been taking your excellent magazine, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
for several years, and could not be without it. J.S. 

La SALLE, ILL 

My wife takes much pleasure in reading GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and I trust it may continue as interesting as heretofore. J. E. M. 

New York CITY. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING is a most delightful magazine. It has been 
of much use to me. and I hope it will continue long in usefulness 

West GRovE, PA. Mrs. G.C. W 

We have taken Goop HouSEKEEPING about ten years, and my wife 
says we cannot keep house without it. It is the best book of its kind 
published. 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 

Iecho the popular voice, in saying that I wonder how I ever lived 
without Goop HovustKEEPING—this valuable aid, and interesting 
magazine. I only wish it came every week. Mrs. J. 5 

NorFOLK, MAss. 

Goopv HovusEKEEPING is always characterized by fruitful topics 
into which a great deal of information is crowded in a concise form 
A thorough and constant reading of this magazine will insure better 
tables and happier homes.—Boston Herald. 

Goopv HovuseEKEEPING is fu!l of health for the housekeeper. e 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“ good provider” at reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile wil! lay 
up in store much valuable experience.—Annapolis (Md.) Record 

Housekeepers, young and old, will find Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name, and one of the best and most comprehensive 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. Filled with ex- 
cellent articles pertaining to the making and keeping of a well-ordered 
household, it yet recognizes the need of entertainment for wearied 
home makers and bright poems and stories add interest to its pages, 
—Dryden (N. Y ) Herald. 

Goop HovwsEKEEPING is one of our most valuable monthly vis.tor 
Each number contains carefully considered papers from the ! 
eminent and practical writers of domestic literature, withan ct 
Department, composed of the choicest literary treasures picked u 
by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing literary mines 
wealth and worth. It is the only magazine published exclusively 
the Interests of the’ Higher Life of the Household in the Homes °& 
the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as *t2e 

best household magazine published.”— New Bedford (Mass ) 
ing Standard 
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